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BY JAMES PAYN. 

The assassination of Mr. Terriss has caused not only deep 
regret among all who knew him, but a general feeling of 
sympathy beyond what is paid to the fate of an ordinary 
individual. ‘The popularity of the stage is much greater 
in these days than of old, and large classes of people take 
an interest in it who have little to do with playgoing. 
‘hore was also the dramatic, or rather the melodramatic, 
character of the crime itself, committed upon a hero of 
melodrama, and on the very confines of its temple, the 
Adelphi Theatre. Notwithstanding the jealousies attri- 
buted to actors, there have been no deadly quarrels 
among themselves, and but few catastrophes in connection 
with the profession. Before the recent one occurred, that 
which excited the greatest interest and sympathy was the 
murder of Miss Reay by the Rev. James Hackman in 1779. 
The circumstances of the case were very unusual, for the 
actress had lived under the protection of the Earl of Sand- 
wich for nineteen years, and had borne him nine children, 
one of whom was a prominent member of the English Bar. 
She was nearly twice the age of her assassin, who seems to 
have become the victim of an ungovernable passion at first 
sight. At that time he was an officer in the army, and 
though disappointed in his hopes of promotion, he really 
soeems to have exchanged his profession for that of the 
Church with some idea that it would turn his thoughts 
from the fascination that consumed him. It was while he 
was in the 68th Regiment and quartered at Huntingdon 
that he became a frequent guest of Lord Sandwich (who 
had a country seat near that town) and made Miss Reay’s 
acquaintance. On April 7, 1779, after passing the after- 
noon in his lodgings in London “ reading Blair’s Sermons,” 
he went to Covent Garden, where Miss Reay happened to 
bo a spectator of ‘‘ Love in a Village,” and unable, as he 
said, to contain himself on seeing her, returned home for 
a couple of pistols and waited at the playhouse door till 
the performance was concluded. As she stepped into her 
coach he took in each hand a pistol, shot her with one, 
killing her on the spot, and discharged the other at himself 
without effect. Ile then beat himself about the head with 
tho butt end till he was secured. The same day he had 
written to his brother-in-law announcing his intention of 
committing suicide, and adjuring him, if it should ever be 
in his power to do Miss Reay some sort of friendship, to 
do it. In these days there is little doubt that the man 
would have been acquitted on the ground of insanity, but 
our forefathers were unacquainted with the modern theory 
of *‘ uncontroll:ble impulse,” and the Rev. Mr. Hackman 
was hanged. 


The two men of the present century whose personality 
made the greatest impression while they lived, and whose 
authority most rapidly ceased after their departure from 
among us, were probably Lord Brougham and Dr. Whewell. 
Their names, which were once in all men’s mouths, are now 
but rarely uttered. What others said of them rather than 
what they said themselves is alone recorded. Few will 
probably remembor what Whewell wrote upon the annual 
adjustment or arrangement of time, which, however 
familiar, is little understood. It cannot be inappro- 
priate to refer to it on New Year's Day. The vege- 
table clockwork is so set, he tells us, as to go for a 
} If the movement of the earth were any different 
from what it is, the working of the botanical world 
woull be thrown into utter disorder, the function of 
plants would be entirely deranged, and the whole vege- 
table kingdom involved in rapid extinction. If the 
summer or autumn were shorter, the fruits would 
not ripen; if they were longer, the trees would put 
forth a fresh set of blossoms, to be cut down by the 
winter. If, again, the yeor were twice its length, a 
second crop of fruit would probably not be matured, 
for want, among other things, of an intermediate season of 
rest such as the winter is, Tho openings of leaves and of 
flowers are so constant to their times—their appointed times, 
as we naturally call them—that their occurrences may be 
taken as indications of the date. ‘* We could easily make a 
culendar of Flora,” says Whewell, which indeed he proceeds 
todo. ‘ There are at least ten thousand kinds of vegetable 


year, 


watches,” he adds, ‘‘ which are all accommodated to the 


svlar year, and the evidence of their being contrived to go 
by it is as complete as exists in the cases [he doesn’t mean 
in the cases, of course] of mechanical dials which are timed 
by man for other periods.” After this let us hear no more 
aspirations of ** Would it were always May!” and so on, 
since it is clear it would be no improvement. When 
Whewell was alive he had a rival in omniscience in 
Dr. Donaldson. Tho latter, however, used to say, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m not a conceited man, but I’m hanged if I don't know 
everything but botany.” And there, it seems, Whewell 
had tho advantage of him. 


It is noteworthy how often the saving of life from 
drowning is not only repeated by the same individual, but 
also ‘‘runs in families,”” who become, as it were, specialists 
in that branch of philanthropic enterprise. It has nothing 
to do with heredity, since it is not observed to extend 
beyond one generation, "A curious instance of it occurred 
the other day, when Lieutenant A, C. Lowry, of H.M.S. 
Empresas of India, received the Royal Humane Society's 
medal for conspicuous gallantry in plunging overboard 
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fully clothed, in a heavy gale, to rescue.a young seaman. 
Not only was it not the first recognition of the same kind 
Mr. Lowry had received, but three of his brothers have 
distinguished themselves in a similar manner. Example 
may have something to do with the development of 
this species of heroism, but how strange that the 
opportunity of exhibiting it should occur to so many 
of the same family! 


The recently disinterred bones of Voltaire and Rousseau 
had, up till now, one thing at least in common with the 
relics of many saints—namely, a doubt whether they were 
really in their receptacles or not, and this has now been 
dispelled. The skull of the great satirist has been recog- 
nised from its likeness toa portrait painted of him ; it should 
be added, in extreme old age, since to those who are 
acquainted with skulls it would otherwise~ be~ a~ very 
unflattering statement. The extreme reverence paid to 
the relics of saints in old times, though defended by 
St. Augustine, was opposed by other divines, especially 
by Vigiliantus of Barcelona, a capital name for an 
investigator. There were certainly incidents in connection 
with them which were much to be reprobated. Sometimes 
the relics were so valuable that one monastery stole them 
from another, as collectors still appropriate the possessions 
of other collectors. The monks of Ramsey thus “ con- 
veyed” from Ely the bones of St. Felix by water, “ with 
psalms of joy,” an imprudence which caused the monks 
of Ely to detect the theft and pursue thcm. Their capture 
would have been certain but for a dense mist which arose 
(the pursued said ‘‘ providentially”’) between the vessels, 
and so it came about that in the church of Ramsey they 
were finally enshrined. Another bad feature in the relic 
system was the forgeries it produced, Fuller tells us that 
in his time there was enough timber of the true cross to 
build a ship with; and when Edward VI. gave command 
for the extirpation of the superstition that the teeth of 
St. Apollonia—not the patron saint, we may be sure, of 
dentists—cured the toothache, tecth were collected from 
her various shrines ‘‘ enough to fill a tun.” Strange to 
say, ‘‘ there was no felony in such wares.” 


The Empress Constantina made the modest request to 
Pope Gregory that he should give her the head of St. Paul 
to place in the church she was building in honour of that 
Apostle at Constantinople. He replied, not without a hint 
at her audacity, that he could not oblige her. <‘‘ However, 
Madam, not to frustrate yuur pious desire, I will send you 
some portion of the chains St. Paul wore, if I am able to 
file off any.” And with a few iron filings she had to be 
content. 


There was a time when statesmen and politicians were 
the patrons of literature; and they patronise it still, 
though. without conferring on it, as of old, any material 
benefit. Especially do they delight, in vacation time, to 
lay a flattering hand upon the shoulder of Fiction, an 
affability which would, however, be more welcome if they 
were on terms of greater familiarity with it. Anything a 
Minister, or even an ex-Minister, says, is, of course, good 
* copy” for the newspapers, but otherwise one can hardly 
see the reason for the prominence that is given to the 
utterances of these amateur critics. They have generally 
the prudence, one observes, to confine their observations 
to writers of some generations ago, from which we 
gather that it was only in their beyhood that they 
have made any acquaintance with novels. Without Sir 
Walter Scott we fear they would be in @ bad way for the 
materials of their literary lectures: he is their “ standing 
dish,” from which they cut and come again, and they 
generally refer to his successors as ‘‘ other novelists.””» When 
these latter are their topics they become vague. One 
statesman who the other day had his attention (com- 
pulsorily) drawn to Dickens, admitted that he was “a 
considerable fact ’’; but on more than one occasion he has, 
unfortunately, shown it to be a fact with which he has only 
a slight acquaintance. Still more recently another states- 
man, after the usual réchaufé of Sir Walter, oxpressed his 
view that the subjects on which he had written were 
exhausted ; that the day of the historical novel (which he 
appears to have thought has gone on uninterruptedly from 
the days of Scott) was over, and that it behoved writers 
of fiction to give themselves up to character-drawing. 
It is creditable to this great politician that, absorbed no 
doubt in affairs of State, he should have kept himself so 
utterly and completely in ignorance of the whole trend of 
modern fiction. For one novel which two or three genera- 
tions ago concerned itself with the delineation of character, 
and the effect of circumstances upon its growth, there are 
now fifty. Self-consciousness, introspection, mental vivi- 
section, and in particular the tracing of a human life from 
childhood to the grave, have long ago taken the place of 
plot and incident, and very bad substitutes for them they 
are: to conceive that the latter aro exhausted through over- 
use is a misconception of the whole matter indeed. Without 
a breach of good manners, one may fairly ask what would 
be said of tho novelist if he were to take to the platform 
and discourse in this patronising manner upon metaphysics, 
bimetallism, or even politics? The reply would obviously 
be that he had better not, since he probably knows nothing 
about them. But that, it is quite certain, is no bar to the 
politician discoursing upon fiction, and what is sauce for 
(or in) the goose should be sauce for the gander. 





A certain late imperial utterance has probably given 
the greatest satisfaction in the way of amusement that has 
ever been derived from a speech fromathrone. The peoplo 
who heard it and dared not laugh must have suffered from 
internal convulsions, which is a serious matter (Mr. 
Weller senior, it will be remembered, encouraged them 
for the purpose of enjoying the society. of the shepherd 
without his suspecting it, and but for Sam's advice would 
have fallen victim to them), but the world at large has 
laughed its fill. Never did egotism and vanity attain 
such magnificent proportions. What is, however, to be 
regretted about the exhibition is that it can never be sur- 
passed. One’s impression is similar to what is made by 
some superlatively good joke, of which one says to its 
utterer, *‘ You will never beat that as long as you live.” 
There seems nothing left for the imperial egotist to say or 
do to impress his satisfaction with himself more strongly 
upon (if one may venture to call them so) his fellow- 
creatures. There was, however, a certain King of Judca 
who has given a hint as to what can be done in this way : 
“When he saw himself on the point to die, he sent for all 
his nobles, and when they were come, earnestly desired 
that, being enclosed in the cirque by the soldiers, they 
should all be slain, not for any crimes they were guilty 
of, but [as he said] that when he was dead there 
might be a real, just, and universal grief at his 
funeral, since there would be no family exempt from 
the calamity.” The proposition, strange to say, was 
not acceded to. 


To take a beautiful young female farmer, such as cno 
finds in ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” and marry her to 
a wicked old General, with a fashionable family in TPoit- 
man Square, seems an audacious enterprise even in fiction, 
but it has been accomplished by the author of ‘* Dcborah 
of Tod’s,” not only extremely well, but so as to be believed. 
Deborah, a young woman of six and twenty or so, lives 
in the farm whence she takes her name, and which she 
manages with skill and knowledge. She has inherited the 
considerable wealth made by her forefathers in days more 
prosperous for the land, but lives in the simplest manner ; 
but has no education save what she has given herself, 
and her speech is provincial. Nevertheless, she is nct 
only of old family, but her father, who had made a 
runaway marriage, had died an officer in the Hussars. 
She is very independent of spirit, but simple to an extreme 
degree. General Sir Arthur D’Alton, K.C.B., passing by 
Tod’s, while residing temporarily in Devon, takes advantage 
of its hospitality so far as a glass of cider is concerned. 
The contrast between the veteran and man-about-town, 
over sixty years of age, but carefully preserved, and 
Deborah is very great. ‘* Eyes that had once been bold, 
bright, and blue were bold still, but with the pitiable 
boldness that has lost shame: their colour was faded, 
their whites bilious and bloodshot. His walk was crippled 
by the stiff gait of advancing age, which even his 
dapper attire failed to conceal; and _ though still 
upright and carefully padded, his small shrunken 
frame was the more pathetic from the jauntiness of his 
air.” The crown of his hat barely reached the top of 
Deborah's head ; she was tall, magnificently developed, and 
walked with the stateliness of a Nubian carrying a pitcher 
of water on her head. 


It seems impossible that, on the woman's side at 
least, anything approaching to love should arise betwecn 
them; but it turns out that the General had com- 
manded her father’s regiment, and lent him money 
which had never been repaid. Veneration and gratitude 
actuate Deborah, while her beauty and the information 
that she has two thousand a year of her own do their 
work with Sir Arthur. He wants her money badly, but 
has his scruples, though entirely upon his own account. 
People will laugh at her—and him ; she would not, he felt, 
be a success in London. ‘‘ She will fall flat; she has no 
sense of humour, nor—nor of anything; but she’s mag- 
nificent all the same.” After she has accepted him he tells 
her that he has been married before. ‘‘ It du seem strange,” 
she replies, ‘‘ but I never thought of that; but ’twude be 
hardly likely that you should have waited so long for I. 
Then you have a family, Isuppose?” ‘‘ Exactly,” said the 
General, much relieved. ‘‘ I have, as you suggest, a family. 
It may make a material difference in your views.” ‘‘ For 
what?” said Deborah, smiling; ‘‘ I’m wunnerful fond of 
children. We could bring them to the farm sometimes. 
They ’d enjoy the air, being London bred, I suppose. 
How many be there?” ‘‘There are three, but the eldest 
daughter, Lilian, is married to Lord Southwode’s son. Violet 
is still unmarried, and Oscar at a crammer’s.” It is with 
this family that Deborah has presently to do. The chango 
from Tod's to Portman Square is, of course, amazing, and the 
life she leads there is in another world. It is described with 
great cleverness and skill. Poor Deborah’s position is pathetic 
enough, but never contemptible; she always retains her 
independence of character; she does her duty when all 
illusions regarding her husband have long vanished. Her 
nature is such that she wins her way into the hearts of the 
worldlings among whom she finds herself. Even Oscar, 
the spendthrift, says, ‘‘ She is too good for us,” and means 
it. Lilian’s advice is unusual in a stepdaughter, but is full 
of wisdom: ‘ Don’t be plundered more than you can 
help.” The interest of the work is strong from first to 
last. It is one of the best novels of the year. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 
General Sir William Lockhart, since he withdrew his army 
from Tirah eastward, descending into the Bara Valley, has 
not been inactive, but has occupied the Khyber Pass with 
General Hammond's and General Symons’ forces, while the 
headquarters division, with General Gaselee’s brigade, 
advances to Chira, by the Chara Pass, and has destroyed 
the enemy’s towers in the Malik Din Khel district, 
without much fighting. This division of the army is 
now in the Bazar Valley, where Sir William Lockhart last 
Sunday occupied Chena, the only important village in the 
district. The British rear-guard was on this occasion 
attacked by the enemy, who were, however, repulsed 
with heavy loss. Sir Bindon Blood is to command 
a force of eight battalions sent to compel the Buneers 
to submit to the ‘terms imposed by the British 
Indian Government. The forts of Ali Musjid, Fort 
Maude, and Lundi Kotal, in the Khyber Pass, are being 
repaired and put into a state of defence. A recon- 
noitring party on the road to Lundi Kotal was attacked 
whea returning through the Bori Kandao, and lost one 
man of the Derbyshire Regiment killed, while two others 
were severely wounded; but no large forces of the enemy 
are now seen. 

MARITIME PORTS OF NORTHERN CHINA, 
lew events of recent history, though for several years past 
it may have seemed probable that the vast Empire of 
China, ruling 430 millions of mankind, would suddenly 
fall into helpless imbecility and disorganisation, appear 
more remarkable than the present or impending unopposed 
seizure of its chief naval ports and arsenals on the Yellow 
Sea by several of the European Powers, with the early 
prospect that its north-eastern maritime provinces, the 
region of the Manchu Tartars, the cradle of the reigning 
imperial dynasty, will speedily be annexed to the Russian 
Empire. ‘This utter breakdown of defensive strength in 
the existing Chinese monarchy is the consequence, hitherto 
delayed only to suit the convenience, perhaps, of two great 
foreign Powers, Germany and Russia, of the crushing defeat, 
by land and sea, which was inflicted on Chinain the Japanese 
War not very long ago. It is not likely, for some years to 
come, that its effects will be so acutely felt in the interior 
provinces of China as to destroy that complicated system of 
official administration by which order and tranquillity have 
been maintained from remote antiquity in the most populous, 
and not the least civilised, of regularly constituted States. 
There muy hereafter be local outbreaks in the southern 
provinces, whose inhabitants, of a different race, have no 
particular attachment to the Tartar sovereignty, imposed 
on them by conquest; but unless China should actually 
be involved in another disastrous foreign war, the 
Emperor's domestic rule can be upheld for a good while 
by the ordinary working of its administrative machinery, 
seeing that no European Power will choose to incur the 
enormous risks and responsibilities of sharing in a par- 
tition of that huge dominion. Such a task would, indeed, 
overstrain the mightiest foreign resources, while any 
concert of the Powers would be far more hopeless than in 
the case of the Turkish Empire. The immediate situation 
is this: Germany has seized upon Kiao-Chau, a port on 
the coast of the Yellow Sea, directly opposite Corea, 
with some adjacent territory, including a good coal- 
field, in the province of Shantung; Russia has occupied 
Port Arthur, on the promontory of the Manchurian 
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of British trade with China is not, we believe, directly 
affected by these changes at the northern ports. Shanghai 
over three hundred miles tothe south of Kiao-Chau, and 
Hong-Kong, a thousand miles distant at the mouth of the 
Canton River, with all the intermediate trading ports 
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whence boats can pass down the stream and get to Dawson 
City. The whole distance by this route from Victoria, in 
British Columbia, to Dawson City is 1600 miles, but all 
by water except one hundred and fifty miles, where the 
Canadian Government surveyors and engineers find it 
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secured by treaty, will scarcely be disturbed on this 
account. But all that happens to China now will demand 
serious attention. 


THE KLONDIKE GOLD-FIELDS. 
A conference is about to take place at Washington, upon 
the invitation of the United States Government, through 
Mr. Alger, the Secretary for the War Department, with 
the Canadian Minister of the Interior, Mr. Clifford Sifton, 
concerning the best route and the facilities which can be 
provided for the American Relief Expedition. It is 
feared that terrible distress from famine already pre- 
vails among the multitude of gold - seekers on the 
Yukon River of Alaska, though rumours of the actual 
death of large numbers from starvation at Dawson 
City have not been confirmed. The approach to that 
sequestered and inhospitable region by the seacoast in the 
Taku Inlet is obstructed by glaciers descending in frequent 
avalanches, forbidding navigation in winter; and it 
becomes necessary to travel northward overland from 
British Columbia, which is part of the Canadian Dominion. 
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Peninsula, commanding the entrance to the Gulf of 
Pechili, with the maritime approach to  Tientsin 
and Pekin. The port or naval arsenal of Wei-Hai- 
Wei, on the southern shore of the entrance to that Guli, 
is still in the possession of a Japanese garrison. Those 
foreign Powers intend to keep what they have got. It 
remains to be seen whether any others will follow the 
example. The existing customary method and distribution 





In the summer months this could be accomplished with 
much cost and fatigue by the notorious White Pass, over 
rocky mountains where the construction of a proper road 
would be very difficult ; or from Dyea by the Chilcoot Pass, 
descending to Lakes Lindeman and Lebarge. Tho 
preferable route, however, which lies entirely through 
undisputed British territory, is the Stickeen, to reach 
Teslin Lake and the upper waters of the Hootalinqua, 


quite practicable to make a railway. Ultimately, no doubt, 
there will be other lines of railway, from the open prairie 
or plain region of the North-West Provinces of Canada, 
branching off at Edmonton, possibly, from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and giving access to some gold-fields more 
extensive than that of Klondike. The belt of auriferous 
land within the Dominion of Canada is estimated by Mr. 
W. Ogilvie to be six hundred miles long and one hundred 
miles wide. 
THE PLAYHOUSES. 
‘‘THE BABES IN THE WOOD,” AT DRURY LANE. 
Scenic magnificence and spectacular splendour have now 
for years been associated with the Christmas productions at 
the Lane, and in these respects Mr. Arthur Collins has all 
but eclipsed Old Drury’s records in the first pantomime of 
his management. But, by reason of his wish to please old 
and young alike, he has constructed far too lengthy an 
entertainment. The “children’s pantomime,” based on 
the old nursery legend of ‘‘ The Babes,”’ practically ends 
with part one, and when the babes are grown up and see 
‘‘ life,” their adventures prove scarcely very interesting. 
Nor are we particularly concerned about the love-story of 
an autocratic young Prince who affects smart society 
clubs and race-meetings, woos the wicked Baron's lovely 
daughter, and provides an excuse for a grand coronation 
ballet with wonderful tints of pink and purple and 
heliotrope. It is the Babes we watch, and, curiously 
enough, these quaint youngsters furnish the opportunity 
for the crowning triumph of gorgeous spectacle. When 
they have romped in the Baron’s office and the village 
school ; when they have visited a realistic fair, with actual 
roundabouts, steam-whistles, shooting-galleries, and circus 
shows, there follows the customary forest panorama—too 
long drawn out on Boxing Night, despite its cleverly 
sketched blackberry bushes, its marvellous giants and 
elves, and its mammoth mushrooms, still delightful 
es leading up to the superb and _ glorious ballet 
of the orchids. And when the Grigolatis troupe rise 
in mid-air and dazzling electric lamps light up the 
final tableau, we behold a veritable dream of delight. Not 
that there is not plenty of fun besides. The young folk 
cannot fail to laugh at the funny antics of Reggie and 
Chrissie all through their childish career. Droll little 
Mr. Dan Leno, in a nice Eton jacket and collar, and with 
the thinnest of legs; strident Mr. Herbert Campbell as a 
fine girl of huge proportions—these form a contrast such 
as must Booties. Eo 18 mirth. And they work admirably 
together, delivering topical duets, playing pranks, sleeping in 
the woods, after a parody of ‘* Hansel and Gretel,” and sing- 
ing independently, especially Mr. Leno in a laughing ditty, 
with considerable unction. Capable artists such as Miss 
Ada Blanche, Miss Violet Robinson, Miss Alice Barnett, 
and Mr. John Warden, support the endeavours of the two 
leading comedians; and Mr. James Glover conducts a 
yw orchestra with commendable and feverish vigour. 
ibrettist (Mr. Sturgess), scene-painters, costumier, and 
stage manager have done their best for ‘* The Babes in the 
Wood,” with the result that Mr. Collins's first pantomime 
proves an undoubted success. 

‘* DICK WHITTINGTON,” AT THE GRAND, ISLINGTON, 
The keynote of Islington pantomime has always been 
rollicking fun, and this year’s annual at the Grand forms 
no exception to the rule. True we follow all the adven- 
tures of London’s legendary hero at home and in Morocco 
to find him finally married to his beloved Alice and dining 
nt the Guildhall in the Lord Mayor’s robes. And all 
through we must allow that Dick Whittington in the 
comely person of Mies Lily Harold cuts a pretty figure and 
wears most becoming attire. But who cares very much at 
Islington what the subject of the pieco may be, ‘ Dick 
Whittington” or ‘Robinson Crusoe,” provided the 
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THE PANTOMIME “ ALADDIN,” AT THE GRAND THEATRE, FULHAM: THE MARKET-PLACE, PEKIN. 
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THE PANTOMIME “ CINDERELLA,” AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. 





favourite comedians are at hand in good parts and with 
taking songs? There are a trio of them at the Grand, 
and they are all excellently provided for. First there 
is Mr. Thomas E. Murray, a quaint American droll, 
cast this time for the réle of an Irish sea-captain, 
pestered by the attentions of his cook. Then we have 
Mr. Charles Stevens, the melodramatic villain of many a 
pantomime, now a little more innocently employed as tho 
idle apprentice ; and last and best of all we have the inevi- 
table and irresistible Mr. Harry Randall, an actor whose 
humour is so delightfully spontaneous, so refreshingly 
hearty, that we never tire of his jests or of his singing. 
Indeed, this most diverting of sea-cooks absorbs the atten- 
tion of his audience throughout the performance, and when 
he chants with unctuous vigour the merits of Mr. Sims’s 
‘*Tatcho,” or ‘buck-up” in the face of 
trouble, he creates a general furore of enthusiasm. Still 
‘* Dick Whittington” can boast other attractive features 
the pretty dancing of Miss Vesey, the agreeable vocalisa- 
tion of Miss Bliss, and a really brilliant Oriental ballet. 
Mr. Oscar Barrett is to be congratulated on a very bright 
and merry production. 
‘* ALADDIN,” AT THE GRAND, FULHAM. 

Mr. Alexander Henderson has begun well at his handsome 
new theatre at Fulham. He has chosen one of the best 
and most exciting of fairy stories for his initial pantomime, 
and he has secured an admirable company. ‘‘ Aladdin” 
lends itself like scarcely any other subject to scenic treat- 
ment and to innocent mirth. The Fulham manager or 
his director, Mr. Milton Bode, has given full scope 
to the scene- painter, to the designer, and to 
the music-hall comedian (and his melodies) 
without harming the innocence of the story or 
the magic of its marvels. Happily too, he 
has engaged a « r young actress, vocalist, and 
dancer for the titic-réle. Miss Rose Dearing has 
spirits enough (for mischief), pretty indolence 
enough (where work is concerned), to suit every- 
one’s conception of Aladdin. Moreover, the roguish 
boy is allowed a pretty and dainty Princess in Miss 
Alma Steele; while there is real vocal charm and 
pathetic force in the loye-sick Pekoe cf Miss Millic 
Legarde. But the fun is the thing; and Mr. Fred 
Wilkinson’s Widow Twankey and the two eccentric 
Chinamen, played by Messrs. Walton and Lester, 
afford a never-ceasing fund of amusement. Capital 
scenery, painted by Mr. E. G. Banks—notably that 
of the Cave and of Aladdin’s Palace; appropriate 
music prepared by Mr. Hayes Evans; a pleasant 
libretto from the pen of Mr. Stanley Rogers; 
costly dresses and vivacious dances, make up an 
entertainment of which I'ulham has every reason 
to be proud. 

‘* CINDERELLA,” AT THE GARRICK. 
Mr. Oscar Barrett falls short of what his past 
achievements haye led us to expect from him, for 
his pantomime, ‘‘ Cinderella,” is hampered by lack 
of stage room at the Garricle and clogged by much 
music-hallism, which is not in its place. The music 
ranges from Mendelssohn and Weber to Lottie 
Collins. The fancy of the fairy tale becomes rather 
lost in the rollicking low comedy of the ugly 
sisters, played by: Mr. John Le Hay and Mr. 
Harry Nicholls. Miss Grace Dudley, as the Cin- 
derella, suggests the trials which would beset a 
real live flesh and blood Cinderella, but which are 
scarcely associated with fairydom. ‘Then, though 
Miss Helen Bertram looks a splendid Prince, 
she does not enunciate clearly, Some compen- 
sation for these failings is to be found in the 
Baroness of Miss Kate Vhillips, the Baron of 
Mr. Lugg, and the Fairy Godmother of Miss Cicely 
Richards. The limitations of the Garrick for 
spectacular display are so marked that the acting 
and the singing should have been unusually strong. 
As it is, the whole is composed of many mixed 
elements where one rather expected a fairy tale 
pure and simple. 


urges us to 


‘* HOW LONDON LIVES,” AT THE PRINCESS'S. 


But for the official assurance that the new 
Princess’s play was a free translation of the 
Parisian ‘‘ Le Camelct,” we should set down 


‘* How London Lives,” adapted by Messrs. Arthur 

Shirley and Martyn Field, as a ‘‘good old” 

English melodrama. ‘To say this is to compliment 

the English playwrights on the skill with which they have 
prepared their play to suit the not too exacting tastes of 
a Princess’s audience. We have, indeed, all the stock- 
characters of the conventional stage introduced at once—an 
obstinate Colonel, his gallant nephew Jack, falsely accused 
of forgery, Sir George’s second wife (wicked and red- 
haired), her old sweetheart and paramour (the real forger), 
now bent on marrying the Colonel's daughter, and that poor 
persecuted heroine, herself disowned by her father when 
she refuses the villain and prefers to marry a faint-hearted 
young officer. The officer, of course, soon dies, and the 
gallant here, reduced to the occupation of a newsvendor, 
soon comes to the aid of the starving Gladys and her baby. 
Meantime the villain and his mistress thrive in luxury, 
and even plot to kidnap the heroine’s child in a quite 
impossible Fleet Street. But it’s Jack Ierrers to the 
rescue, and all ends happily. The title of the drama, 
we fear, is a misnomer, for the quaint little news- 
boys in a Fleet Street quite strange to ds Sm 
and the garret scenes in the same neighbourhood, 
give but the slenderest idea of how the London poor live. 
Still, though the piece is but of the mechanical order, it 
breathes a spirit of broad humanity and genial optimism ; 
it boasts stirring situations and clever characterisation, and 
it supplies fine acting chances to such admirable emotional 
layers as Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Kate Tyndall. 
Skilful Mr. Adye and strenuous Miss Olliffe did their best 
with the réles of the clumsy villain and the tigerish 
stepmother, and there was real humour in the trio of 
street urchins represented by Messrs, Walford, Walker, 
and Bishop. Vehement applauso followed the entire 
nection of the play, and it was evident that the new 
melodrama belongs to a type of which Mr. Gilmer's 


patrons fully approvo. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne, accompanied by 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, had Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, with the Marquis of Lorne and 
the Duchess of Albany, for her guests on Christmas Day. 
On Christmas Eve the Queen gave a number of presents to 
members of the royal family, to the ladies and gentlemen 
of her Court, and to the poor and aged and schoolchildren 
of Whippingham. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, at Sandringham, 
with Princess Victoria of Wales, had for their Christmas 
Day visitors a family party: the Duke and Duchess of 
York, Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Fife. 


Christmas was celebrated at the military garrison 
barracks, the hospitals, workhouses, asylums, and charit- 
able institutions of London and many other towns with 
festive decorations and cheerful entertainments. The 
church services were conducted by the Deans at St. Paul's 
and Westminster Abbey ; by the Bishop of London, who 
preached a sermon, at Fulham; and by the Bishop of 
Rochester at St. Saviour’s, Southwark. ‘The weather was 
dry but foggy in the northern parts of London; there 
had been slight frosts at night. 

A lamentable fire, early on Sunday morning, in Dixie 
Street, Bethnal Green, was attended with the deaths of a 
whole poor family, named Jarvis, ten persons in all, the 





WEW STATUE OF THE QUEEN AT BRIGHTON, 


mother and eight children perishing in their bed -rcom, 
and the father, who was a consumption patient in the 
workhouse infirmary, dying on the same day. He had 
been working as a cutter in a matchbox factory. It is said 
he was not told of the disaster which had befallen his 
family. 

As everybody expected, theo Amalgamated Engineers 
have rejected the terms proposed by the employers, and 
all compromise on the question of reducing the hours of 
labour, The employers refused to entertain any suggestion 
of reduction; yet the men were invited by their delegates 
to vote on the question of a fifty-one hours week. ‘They 
have repudiated this, and they have virtually denied the 
right of the employers to the control of the workshop 
management. Thus the conference becomes wholly 
abortive, and to all appearances the war will go on. There 
is no reason why the masters, who have successfully main- 
tained their position, should not take down their lock-out 
notices and invite the men to come in. The chances are 
that the invitation would be pretty generally accepted, and 
then everything would go on as it did before the quarrel. 
In this way the masters would turn their moral victory to 
_— account, and save the engineering trade from 
disastrous paralysis. 

Ata dinner of the Commercial Travellers’ Association 
at Newcastle, the Marquis of Londonderry expressed much 
alatm at the decline of British export trade, which for last 
October was seven per cent. less than for October of 1896, 
while the German export of machinery had increased by 
the value of £476,000 during the year, and the American 
and Belgian in ten years had been more than tripled. He 
thought this loss of British trade was largely due to the 
strife between capital and labour. 


A conference of Head Masters of public schools was held 
last week at the College of Preceptors. Those of Winchester 
and Marlborough took leading parts. It was resolved that 
in the official classification of schools the distinction between 
primary and secondary with regard to the aims of teaching 
and the age of pupils should be precisely set forth, and 
there should be a central authority to regulate secondary 
education. Another resolution deprecated the publicity 
and excessive importance now given to athletics in schools. 

It is formally announced that the Queen has been 
pleased to appoint Lieutenant-General Godfrey Clerk, C.B., 
to be a Groom in Waiting in Ordinary to her Majesty, in 
room of General Sir Lynedoch Gardiner, deceased. : 

Another last note of Jubilee year may be made in 
reference to the address of the Mayors in office on Jubilee 
Day, just forwarded to her Majesty in an album, and 
received by her, the Home Secretary reports to Sir George 
Faudel-Phillips, ‘‘ very graciously.”” Her Majesty desired 
her thanks to be expressed ‘for this interesting and 
beautifully prepared souvenir of the Diamond Jubilee.” 

In Paris the trial of Arton and some others for bribery 
among members of the Chamber of Leputies in the Lottery 
and Loan affairs of the Panama Ship Canal has occupied 
public attention. The French ironclad Jean Bart has left 
Brest for the Chinese seas. 

A railway accident took place on the Lyons and 
Mediterranean line on Saturday, by which three French 
scientific naval officers were killed, and many other 
ergs from Marseilles or Toulon were badly 
vurt. Their train broke down, and was run into 
by the express train from Italy, which followed in 
a quarter of an hour. 

The difficult adjustment, in the Austro- 
Hungarian Dual Empire, of constitutional relations 
between Austria — including Bohemia, Moravia, 
Galicia, Styria, and Croatia—and the Kingdom of 
Hungary is not yet satisfactorily concluded; but 
provisional arrangements have been made for each 
contributing to the common financial needs of ‘the 
Empire. ‘Lhe Emperor Francis Joseph and his 
Ministers, Count Goluchowski and Baron Barffy, 
have an anxious task in hand. 


Spain and the United States of America are 
still engag-«a in diplomatic controversy over the 
Cuban rebcuion. While the new Governor, 
Marshal Blanco, seems to be doing his best to 
conciliate the insurgents with the large Home 
Rule concessions granted by the Government at 
Madrid, his predecessor, General Weyler, is 
haranguing provincial audiences in Spain against 
those concessions. The Spanish feelmg is more 
embittered since the death of a Colonel Ruiz, who 
was hanged in the rebel camp. 


It is stated that the purchase of the Danish 
West Indian islands by the United States Govern- 
ment is now in course of negotiation. 


A large building erected for the Chicago 
Exhibition, called the Coliseum, was destroyed by 
fire on Saturday, when about three hundred people 
were there for an exhibition of manufactures. 
Nine of them lost their lives, and nearly forty were 
severely injured, 

The damages to be paid by the American 
Government for the illegal seizure of twenty-five 
British, or, rather, Canadian sealing-vessels in the 
Behring Sea have been assessed at 464,000 dollars 
by the award of the Anglo-American Commission, 
An offer to accept 425,000 dollars was made by 
Canada three years ago, but was rejected by 
Congress, though approved by President Cleveland. 


Japan has withdrawn from opposition to the 
American annexation of the Hawaii Islands. 


A British sailing-vessel, the barque Cordillera, 
leaving Valparaiso overladen with nitrate on 
Nov. 7, foundered at sea. Captain E. A. Everett 
and some of the crew got afloat upon a raft, but 
perished, sixteen in number, by drowning or by 
exhaustion; two mates and the carpenter were 
saved, 

Kassala, in the eastern region of the Soudan, 
between Khartoum and the seaport of Massowah, 
was handed over by the Italian garrison to the Egyptian 
troops under command of British officers, on Christmas 
Day. Vive hundred of the Soudanese troops passed into 
the service of the Khedive. The Dervishes on the Nile below 
Khartoum, at Shendy and Metemmeh, have approached 
nearer to Berber; there was a skirmish with a party of 
them on the Atbara, and they were forced to retreat. 


The Greek prisoners of war in Turkey have been 
released, with clothes and money given to them by the 
Sultan. Large numbers of the refugees from Thessaly 
have returned to their homes, but in extreme poverty. The 
Turkish troops still remaining in that country are suffer- 
ing great losses of men from various diseases. ‘They are 
to be withdrawn as soon as the Sultan’s Government can 
get a guaranteed loan from the bankers. 








BRIGHTON’S NEW STATUE OF THE QUEEN. 


By the generosity of its Mayor, Sir John Blaker, Brighton 
has received a valuable addition to its sculpture in the 
form of the fine statue of the Queen, which is here 
reproduced from a photograph. The statue, which was 
unveiled not long before Christmas by the munificent 
Mayor's little daughter, Miss Jessie Blaker, has been 
wrought out of a handsome block of Carrara marble by 
the well-known Italian sculptor, Signor Nicoli. Thestatue 
itself measures nine feet in height, and is proudly reared 
upon a massive pedestal of Ravaccione marble. The work 
has been carried out under the supervision of the Sculptured 
Marble Company, who placed the commission in the hands 
of Signor Nicoli. Loyal Brighton may certainly con- 
gratulate itself on its latest memorial of her Majesty's 
Diamond Jubilee. 
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President Kruger is seeking re-election, and that alone 
explains the violence of his language against Mr. Rhodes. 
The Transvaal is perfectly safe from raids, and Mr. Rhodes 
no longor holds a dominating position in Cape Colony. But 
from Mr. Kruger’s language you might think that Mr. 
Rhodes, at the head of an invading army, was marching 
on Pretoria. Probably ‘‘ Rhodes is coming!” will prove a 
good electioneerin ry in the Transvaal for some years. 


Auother candidate for the Governorship of Crete is 
suggested in the person of one Bozo Petrovitch, said to be 
a cousin of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro. There is no 
enthusiasm in the Concert for Bozo, however, and Russia 
is reported to be unfavourable to his prospects. It is sug- 
gested that Germany is waiting for a convenient oppor- 
tunity to put forward a German Prince. ‘There is reason 
to suspect that the German Emperor has his eye on Suda 
Bay as a convenient station for the German navy. Some- 
body in the Concert has a motive for preventing the settle- 
ment of the Cretan Question, and for making the candidates 
for the Governorship a procession of shadows. 


Mr. Ballaine, Adjutant-General of Washington State, 
has written a long letter to explain the ‘‘ undying hatred” 
which animates all ‘‘ genuine Americans ” against England. 
This amiable sentiment springs from the belief that the 
mother - country loses no opportunity of libelling and 
stabbing the American Republic. When any English 
writer sees a chance of bolstering up our “decaying 
monarchy ” by insulting the Republic, he rushes into print 
like Mr. Stead, who is, in Mr. Ballaine’s eyes, one of the 
worst of our offenders. Mr. Stead has published an 
indictment of Tammany rule in New York, and the 
Adjutant-General says that New York is not an American 
city, and that its local government is in the hands of 
criminals from the British Empire. It is the function of 
the Republic to transform the worst immigrants into 
upright citizens; but somehow those who remain un- 
regenerate contrive to hold the reins of power in New 
York. Mr. Ballaine’s feeling against England may not be 
momentous, but the hatred in Washington State towards 
New York is a disagreeable portent for Americans. 


In the chronicles of the recent frontier campaign in 
India, the name of Colonel John Haughton stands out with 
especial distinct- 
ness, by reason of 
the prominent part 
taken by the 36th 
Sikhs in several of 
the chief actions 
under his com- 
mand. The gallant 
fashion in which 
he led his men to 
the rescue of the 
distressed North- 
amptons in the 
Saran Sar affair 
on Noy. 9, and 
his prompt action 
in occupying the 
native village and 
blockhouses on 
neighbouring 
ground a_ week 
later, will be re- 
membered among 
the most spirited 
incidents of the 
recent fighting. 
On the latter occasion, it may be recalled, Colonel 
Ilaughton and his men had been despatched to reinforce 
the 15th Sikhs, and after relieving that regiment, found 
themselves, at nightfall, hampered with their wounded in 
a nullah not unlike that in which the Northamptons had 
sustained such heavy loss a week before, and closely 
attacked by the enemy. Colonel Haughton, wit 
admirable pluck and promptitude, gave his orders: ‘‘ We 
will take those houses ””—pointing to a cluster of native 
buildings—‘‘ and stay the night there. Ay 
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Fix bayonets! 
‘There was a momentary pause, men fell out to guard the 
wounded, and the three companies of the 15th and two 
companies of the 36th, with their Colonel at their head, 
swept on to the buildings before the tribesmen realised that 
a forward action was upon them, and occupied the position 
until daybreak. 


The Christmas pudding has assumed a new charactery 
that of a terror to evildoers. It is said that the owner of a 
pudding, which was reposing in a vessel, left it temporarily 
on the doorstep of an Anarchist club in London. Some 
members of the club, catching sight of it, were seized with 
alarm, and summoned the police to protect them from 
an infernal machine. The police grimly suggested that 
Anarchists deserved to be hoist with their own petards ; but 
an official examination of the petard was made, and disclosed 
its purely festive character. This may prompt the police 
authorities to take care that puddings are always consigned 
to the address of Anarchist clubs at Christmas-time by way 
of wholesome fright. 


Mr. Alfred Morrison died last week at his historical 
country house, Fonthill, County Wilts. A son of the 
founder of the firm of Morrison, Dillon, and Co., he 
devoted his great wealth, as well as his great taste, to the 
collection of objets dart. As an autograph-collector, too, 
he had the advantage of a purse that answered to eve 
demand made upon it by his enthusiasm, and the result 
was a collection which included letters of ali reigning 
monarchs, and of all leaders in politics, literature, and the 
arts and sciences in England and France for the last three 
centuries. The mere catalogue of them is a work of 
historical importance. For the possession of Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton letters Mr. Morrison ha‘ a particular desire, 
which he gratified to the full. At his town house in Carlton 
House Terrace, as well as at Fonthill, he was surrounded 
with beautiful rugs and porcelain from the East, by Greek 
antiquities, and by examples of modern handicraft. Mr. 
Morrison married a sister of Sir Herbert Chermside, and 
his son is married to a daughter of the late Earl Granville. 
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Mr. William Kenny, Q.C., M.P., Solicitor-General for 
Treland, has been appointed a Judge of the High Court 
in Ireland; and 
his Solicitor- 
Generalship has 
passed to Mr. 
Dunbar Plunket 
Barton, Q.C.,, 
M.P. The eldest 
son of the late 
Mr. Thomas H. 
Barton, of Dublin, 
by Charlotte, 
daughter of the 
third Lord 
Plunket, he was 
born in 1853, 
educated at 
Harrow and at 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he 
took his B.A. 
degree in 1877. 
He was called to 
the Irish Bar in 
1880, and for some 
time held the 
Professorship of 
Property Law in King’s Inn, Dublin. Since 1891 he has 
sat in Parliament for Mid Armagh in the Unionist interest. 
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The great Doll Show organised each Christmas by the 
editor of Truth was held at the Albert Hall on the first 
two days of last week, with even greater success than ever. 
This pleasant fashion of adding to the funds of the metro- 
politan charities for children evidently grows in favour 
with the London public, and it certainly deserves to do so. 
Quite an amazing amount of ingenuity had been spent on 
the dressing of this year’s dolls, the most conspicuous of 
the groups being, perhaps, a comical ‘‘ Andrée at the 
North Pole,” the pole in question carried by a dainty lady 
clad in whitest furs; and the miniature stage - scene 
from ‘The Little Minister,” a facsimile reproduction 
of the Haymarket original. The prize-winners must 
have been almost as happy as the poor children who 
benefited by the show, for the trophies supplied by the 
Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, of Regent Street, 
who kindly presented the first prize of all in the form of a 
lady’s gold watch, were remarkably handsome and varied. 
The same company, by the way, has just issued an 
interesting catalogue of its wares, copiously illustrated, 
which forms a capital picture-book of jewelled ornaments 
and gold and silver articles of all sorts and conditions. 


it is announced that Sir Walter Hillier, late British 
Consul-General in Korea, has contributed a preface to 
Mrs. Bishop’s forthcoming book about that country; but 
in view of the present Chinese (Question it is to be hoped 
that Sir Walter will find some less circumscribed an oppor- 
tunity for giving the public the benefit of his wide 
knowledge of the whole situation in the Far East. Sir 
Walter Hillier, who is an old Bedford boy, made a capital 
speech the other night at the Old Bedfordians’ Dinner. 


A third death within a comparatively few months has 
to be recorded of the sorely stricken Millais family. The 
death of the great artist almost as soon as he had reached 
the prize of his profession as President of the Royal 
Academy was speedily followed by that of his eldest son 
and heir; and now the bereayed wife and mother has 
passed away, a victim to the malady from which her 
husband died. Since last summer the Dowager Lady 
Millais had resided with her brother, Mr. George Gray, of 
Bowerswe!!, Perth. It was in 1855 that Millais, then a 
Pre-Raphaelite Brother, married Miss Euphemia Chalmers 
Gray, whose portrait, already painted by him in one of his 
subject pictures, commemorates her beauty. A shrewd 
woman of business, and yet one of the kindest of hostesses 
and friends, she was admirably fitted for her position as the 
wife of the most successful painter, and one of the most 
genial of diners-out known to his day and generation. 


Mr. Charles Harrison, M.P. for Plymouth, and a 
prominent London County Councilman, died at his house 
in Lennox Gar- 
dens on Friday, 
last week. He 
had attended, in 
perfect health, 
only the day 
before, the funeral 
of his friend and 
near neighbour, 
Sir Frank Lock- 
wood, and had 
caught a chill in 
the cold fog, 
which turned im- 
mediately to a 
violent inflamma- 
tion of the throat, 
under which he 
sank within a 
few hours. Born 
in 1835, a younger 
brother of Mr. 
Frederic Harri- 
son, he was edu- 
cated at King’s 
College School, 
and was admitted a solicitor in 1858, gradually gaining a 
large practice, and including among his clients the Law Fire 
Insurance Society and the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway. When the London County Council was constituted, 
Mr. Harrison entered it for West Bethnal Green in 1889, 
and has since sat for it as a leading member of the Pro- 
gressive party. His zeal was recognised by his election to 
the Vice-Chair in 1895, and he has served as the Council’s 
representative on the Thames Conservancy Board, and as 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the Council. 
Leasehold enfranchisement, the taxation of land values, 
and the unification of the City with the rest of London for 
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administrative purpos. . were three causes which lose their 
ablest advocate in the Council by his death. 


In 1880 Mr. Harrison made his first attempt to enter 
Pariiament—for the Holborn Division— but without success. 
In 1892 he stood for Plymouth, also unsuccessfully ; but 
in 1895 he was there returned, in company with a political 
opponent, Sir Edward Clarke. Mr. Harrison, who was a 
traveller of experience and a wan of artistic tastes, marned 
in 1886 a sister of the Earl of Lanesborough, but he leaves 
no family. 


There are three Parliamentary vacancies at present, two 
Liberal seats and one Unionist. Since 1895 the Government 
have lost five elections, but they have an opportunity of re- 
covering ground. York, where the late Sir Frank Jock woud 
had a Tory colleague, has grown more and more Conserva- 
tive of late years. The Plymouth Liberals claim to have 
gained in the recent registration, but the local Unionists 
may be expected to make a great effort to recover their 
supremacy. If the Opposition should lose both York and 
Plymouth, their plight will be even more forlorn than it is 
already. 

Viscountess Oxenbridge, who died on Christmas Ive 
at the advanced age of eighty-three, was a daughter of the 
first Earl de Montalt. By her first marriage she became 
Countess of Yarborough; but some years after Lord 
Yarborough’s death she married Lord Monson, who wes 
fifteen years her junior. She was destined to change her 
name yet again, however, for eleyen years Lord 
Monson was created Viscount Oxenbridge. 


oo 
ago 


One of the most appropriate memorials that could be 
raised to perpetuate the name of William ‘erriss is the 
Daily Telegraph’s scheme to equip a life-boat in his honour. 
For many years Mr. 'lerriss had earned the sobriquet of 

Breezy Bill” by his playing sailor parts. He began life 
iu the Navy. only a few days before his death he sent a 
subscription to the 7'elegraph itself in aid of the Margate 
surf-boat disaster. The cost of a steam life-boat would be 
£5000, and a launching-slip is much wanted at Margate. 
‘* Let the good deed follow the bad,” writes Lady Martin 
(Miss Helen Faucit), in enclosing £30 towards the scheme. 


All who have followed the career of Principal Rendall 
will give their cordial approval of his appointment to the 
Head - Mastership 
of Charterhouse 
School, rendered 
vacant by the 
retirement of Mr. 
Haig Brown. The 
son of a former 
Head Master of 
Harrow, Principal 
Rendall passed 
from that school 
to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where 
he distinguished 
himself by win- 
ning the Bell 
University 
Scholarship. He 
took a First Class 
in the Classical 
Tripos of 1874, 
and was elected a 
Fellow of Trinity 
College a year 
later. He won 
the Lightfoot 
Scholarship for Ecclesiastical History shortly afterwards. 
In 1881, after holding the post of Assistant Classical 
Tutor at Trinity College for some years, he was 
elected Principal of University College, Liverpool; 
and nine years after, when that institution had some 
time previously been incorporated as one of the Con- 
stituent Colleges of Victoria University, he was appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the larger body. Principal Rendall will 
be much missed in Liverpool, where he has taken con- 
siderable interest in local affairs, 
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Mr. Gladstone, who celebrated his eighty-cighth birth- 
day on Dee, 29, received many congratulations at Cannes, 
where he is wintering. ‘* Your life,” wrote the Scottish 
Liberal Association, headed by Lord Rosebery, ‘‘ is a part, 
and a brilliant part. of the history of your country 
and of humanity.” That is a statement which none may 
deny, and at such a season of goodwill as the present 
men and women of all shades of political opinion will wish 
him and his the best of all the years can bring in tho 
splendid dignity of his venerable age. 


Mr. E. A. FitzGerald, the well-known traveller and 
explorer, has made his reappearance on European soil in 
the South of France, where he is completing his con- 
valescence from typhoid before facing the terrors of winter 
in his native country. The steam-ship Oravia, which landed 
Mr. FitzGerald and his comrade Mr. Vines at La Rochelle 
just before Christmas, has, however, brought excellent 
accounts of the two travellers and the material they bear 
with them for a book on their adventures in the Aconcagua 
heights. 

Sir Francis and Lady Jeune have been entertaining 
their Christmas guests with private theatricals. Lord 
Kilmarnock, who took a prominent part in them, is the 
eldest son of the Earl of Erroll, and recently appeared as 
player and playwright at a charity entertainment given at 
St. George’s Hall. Julie, Marchioness of Tweeddale, who 
was one of his patronesses on that occasion, ‘‘ produced ” 
the plays at Arlington Manor, Lady Jeune’s pretty Berk- 
shire residence. The Peer as a player is becoming quite 
fashionable, for Lord Rosslyn will appear in Mr, Pinero’s 
new comedy at the Court Theatre. 


All cricketers will be glad to get the 1898 issue of 
Wisden’s well-known almanack. The five players whom it 
singles out for portraiture and biograph are Mr. J. R. 
Mason, Mr. Norman Druce, Mr. G. L. Jessop, Mr. W. R. 
Cuttell, and Mr. F. G. Bull. It also deals at some length 
with the oldest cricketer living—namely, Mr. Herbert Jenner. 
Fust, who bears lightly the burden of ninety-one years. 
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ONDON in October is a pleasant place enough under certain conditions ; but when 
§ one has been brought back thither perforce after a gay time spent amid purple 
mountains and sparkling Hebridean seas—when, moreover, all the other people, 
the nice people, the people among whom that merry season has been passed, are still 
carrying on the game, flying about jovially to each other's houses, treading the moors 
by day, and footing it in jocund reel and blithe strathspey by night—London bereft 
of all its charm, abandoned to strangers and aliens, or, worse still, to unfortunates 
tied and bound by cords of necessity, is a dreary, dismal place. 

**Godmother, you don’t know what it is to me!” A girl with large eyes fixed 
upon a sympathetic face above clasped her hands as she spoke, and her head fell 
forward on the knee over which she leaned. 

‘‘Humph!” said Lady Meredith. ‘‘I expected as much,” added she to herself. 

‘It was all so beautiful—so delightful,” proceeded Millicent, after a prolonged 
sigh and pause. ‘‘ Castle Caillach is just the loveliest spot on the face of the 
earth ; and I did so hope I should have been asked on—and I believe, I am almost 
sure, that I should, only they took it into their heads that papa wanted me. Well, 
if he had, you know—but he didn’t at all; he seemed quite surprised at my coming. 
I think—indeed I am almost sure—that he was even a little put out; for he is going 
on circuit directly, and he said at breakfast this morning that it was a pity I was 
here, as I should be all alone after next week.” 

‘“What made the Campbells suppose he wanted you back?” 

‘It was their stupidity—at least, you see they don’t know papa. All they know 
about him is that ’’—her voice lowered—‘‘ that our mother is dead, and that I am the 
eldest of the family. They take it for granted we must be constant companions, 
and all that sort of thing ; but you know we are not quite that ’—further hesitation. 

Lady Meredith nodded appreciatively. 

‘Of course, papa is very fond of us all, but when he wrote to Major Campbell— 
he wrote to him on business—that he took the opportunity of thanking them all for 
their kindness, and that it was time for me to think of returning South, he never 
meant for a moment that I was to be despatched home on the spot.” 

‘‘They were sorry to let you go?” 

‘**Indeed they were—I know they were. 
still without exactly asking me to stay ; and I simply couldn’t suggest it of myself. 
You see there was a tiresome woman coming to London, and they seemed to think 


They said so over and over again, but 


it such a chance my having an escort all the way.” 

“So it was. A pretty young girl like you is bound to have an escort.” 

‘‘So now that the boys are back at school, I shall be quite alone after next 
week,” concluded Millicent dolefully. 

Lady Meredith looked at her, opened her lips to speak, and shut them again. 
(‘Poor child, what is the use of making things worse? She has no idea. Oh, yes, 
Gilbert March, I know very well why they don’t care about having the nestling 
back: you have your own little jokes while she is away ; and the sooner pretty Milly 
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PA takes flight from the paternal roof the better, for a grown-up daughter 
is decidedly de trop when the widower marries again.”) To let our 
readers into a secret, it was with the above in her mind that the shrewd 
and kindly dame, a keen observer of, and a well-meaning interferer with, 
her friends’ affairs, had already put a finger into Millicent March’s pie. 
She had fished about revived divers 
fading friendships until, by the exercise of a little diplomacy, she had 


- 
a 


among former associates and 
provided her young friend, for whom she entertained a very real 
affection, with sufficient invitations to form a highly respectable autumn 
campaign. 

Naturally, it was to Lady Meredith that my disconsolate heroine flew 
the moment she was free to do so, partly to dwell on past joys, partly 
Suddenly, in the midst of her reiterated 





to bewail her present outlook. 











** Godmother, you don’t know what it is to me!”’ 


‘“You did so much for me, dear godmother!” the speaker burst forth into a loud 
fit of coughing. 

** Bless me, child, what a cold you have got!” 
who was something of a valetudinarian, drew back a little, for she did not like 


For all her benevolence the lady, 


people barking into her face, as she called it. 

‘That was what kept me from coming before. I have been in bed till the day 
before yesterday, and only then allowed into the drawing-room. Ugh! ugh! ugh!” 
irrepressibly. 








““Then you ought to have remained there. I wonder 
you had not more sense than to come out in this biting 
wind, you who take such severe colds.” 

‘*The sun was bright, and I was so longing to come.” 
(Sudden halt, suggestive of ‘‘ Ugh! ugh! ugh!” forcibly 
restrained.) 

‘** You tiresome child! Now that I look at you, you are 
‘colded’ all over. However did you manage to catch such 
a cold?” 

‘‘In the train, I think. Oh, dear godmother, I 
couldn’t help it. I just had to keep the window open and 
look out. It was so beautiful—you can’t think how 
beautiful! The hills, with their first light powdering of 
frost, and the shining blue tarns—even the little pools 
among the black peat-bogs were blue beneath a perfectly 
cloudless, blazing sky ; and when I thought how long it 
might be before I saw them again——” 

(** Or him,” muttered Lady Meredith below her breath. 
‘Silly little thing to suppose an old stager like me could 
be taken in by blue pools and blazing skies. So, so. ’Tis 
all very fine, and my labour has not been in vain if only 
he’s the right sort of man.”) Aloud: ‘ Milly, love!” 

Milly, faintly, aware her hour is come: ‘‘ Yes, dear?” 

““Did he—ahem! Was he—ahem !—sorry you had to 
come away too?” 

Milly, blushing furiously and plumping down upon the 
godmother’s knee again: ‘* Oh, Lady Meredith!” 


Three days later there was a rush as of a whirlwind 
into Lady Meredith’s boudoir. ‘‘Oh, godmother, what do 
you think ? What will you say? Oh, it’s too splendid, 
too glorious! I am to go back to Castle Caillach? To 
go back on Thursday! I can’t believe it; it’s like a 
dream. It came—a letter came this morning. Came to 
papa from Major Campbell. I don’t know if papa had 
said anything. Perhaps he just let them see. But any- 
how, Major Campbell is in town, and papa is to meet him 
this morning, and he is going back on Thursday, and a 
girl with him, an American; and they are going to have 
a dance, and—-and J am to go too’’—accents rising to a 
shrill scream of ecstasy—‘‘ I, even I, am to go too”; the 
scream sank to a whisper, there were tears upon the cheek 
which Lady Meredith's lips pressed. 

‘* You poor dear! You happy girl!” 

‘But now, look here, Millicent,” after a moment’s 
pause, the elder lady resumed in brisk, practical tones. 
‘*T don't half like this long journey for you. You are to 
travel by night, and not arrive till the afternoon of the 
next day, and you have barely got rid of your cold—and it 
was not a cold to be trifled with. There must be no looking 
out of open windows at blue tarns and all the rest of it.” 

‘* No, no.”’ 

‘*No occasion, I dare say you think, this time. At 
any rate, promise me that you will not be foolhardy, for I 
am really in earnest, my dear, Your chest is not strong, 
and your poor mother—well, well, I think you have some 
common-sense. You will wrap up? You will put on your 
warmest things? What have you got? A fur cloak?” 

‘* No, but a very thick warm jacket.” 

‘* Silk lined, I dare say ?” 

‘ Ye-es, but very thick and warm. 
enough——”’ 

‘* Indeed it is nothing of the kind. Stop! let me think. 
You have not yet had your birthday present for this year.” 
The speaker rose, went to an open writing-desk, returning 
with a slip of paper in her hand. ‘I dare say you have 
come to the end of your quarter’s allowance, you thriftless 
little goose; but, at any rate, you would not spend it on 
anything sensible if there were a sou remaining. Now 
take this cheque, and buy a fur-lined cloak with it. A 
good long cloak, to cover you up properly. Wear it on 
the journey, and whenever you are driving over the moors 
in open dog-carts.” A grateful embrace. ‘‘ And now away 
with you as fast as you can, and let me see you and your 
purchase before you go,” concluded the kind-hearted donor, 
cutting short further thanks. 

But she was not destined to have her last request 
fulfilled. Instead of Millicent came an emissary in the shape 
of Mr. Gilbert March, his clean-shaven legal countenance 
all complacency. He had volunteered to be his daughter’s 
spokesman, Mr. March explained. Milly was fairly fagged 
out with all the rush of preparation involved in this sudden 
new departure; for his part he could not imagine how such 
a rush could have been needed, or why the portmanteau 
and dress-basket, which had hardly been unpacked, could 
not have been packed again without any ado at all; but he 
was told that he knew nothing about girls’ affairs, and so 
he supposed he didn’t. 

At any rate, he knew one thing, that Lady Meredith 
had been most kind and generous, and that her thoughtful 
care for the health of his motherless child—— Lady 
Meredith cut in at this juncture. Milly had got the cloak, 
then? She hoped it was a nice one, and that the child’s 
pretty figure was not lost in it ? 

After her visitor left, ‘‘L,was not out by a hair's- 
breadth,” concluded the godmother, nodding her head; 
‘he is brimful of satisfaction at the way events are 
pointing, and Milly may stay at Castle Caillach, or Castle 
Anywhere, as long as she pleases. She will receive a piece 
of news while she is there.” 

The following morning she congratulated herself afresh, 
for a sharp frost had set in during the night, and she could 
only reflect with serenity on the long journey, and the long 


Indeed, it is 


drive at its close which lay before her protégée, when 
picturing her snug and warm enveloped in her fur cloak. 

**T daresay you don’t feel it cold, but I am _half- 
perished,” observed Milly’s travelling companion pettishly, 
as the dawn broke and everyone shivered in the chilly 
morning air.- ‘‘ I have not got my winter furs yet,” cast- 
ing a somewhat resentful glance at the tempting wrap; 
‘and when I do I shall have a coat, not a cloak. A coat is 
ever so much smarter,” superciliously. Miss Jansen was 
not accustomed to seeing anyone more handsomely and 
comfortably equipped than herself. 

***Pon my word, Millicent has the best of it!” The 
good-natured Major Campbell turned up his coat-collar, 
and tucked in the plaid round the corners of his knees with 
cheery resolution. The fact was undeniable, but he bore 
no grudge. Nor did he chance to notice that to neither 
remark did Millicent yield a cordial response. 

‘*T suppose we must have some window open,” observed 
the first speaker, presently. ‘People think that we 
Americans like to be choked—but we don’t. Only as I 
can’t sit and face it,” calmly rising, ‘‘ perhaps youll 
change seats, Miss March, for I don’t suppose you will mind 
with that huge cloak of yours; you must be simply 
broiling.” 

At the station it was, “‘I shan’t get out, thanks, but if 
one of you would bring me a cup of tea?” And Milly, who 
had c!ready risen and stepped on to the platform, had to 
bring it, for Major Campbell was accosted by a friend, and 
carried off at the crucial moment. 

Milly did not say anything, nor did her cough start 
afresh, as she had secretly feared it would, but the little 
shiver in her blood grew and spread. Her face and hands 
burned; her head ached. And strange to tell, the frosty 
moorlands and blue tarns which had enticed her so 
unluckily from the paths of prudence before, had scarcely 
power to make her lift a heavy eyelid now. 

‘*Oh, what a fool I have been—what a fool I have 
been!” The very shake of the train seemed to echo the 
words, and the words formed themselves into a sort of 
dreadful refrain. 

But not a word durst she say. 

**One of you two will have to go with me in the dog- 
cart,” said Major Campbell, bustling up, the party having 
been deposited at their own station, and he having returned 
from a tour of inspection. ‘‘ There won’t be room in the 
omnibus with all the luggage—at least, I suppose there 
would be room if your maid ?”—to the fair American. 
‘* Indeed she can’t then,” retorted the young lady promptly. 
‘* She ’s just as delicate as a bit of sea-weed, and always goes 
inside with me wherever I go. But you”—and it seemed to 
Millicent as though a spiteful gleam shot from the speaker's 
eyes—‘‘ you are all right,” proceeded Miss Jansen with 
emphasis. ‘‘ I suppose you could drive to the North Pole 
in that immense thing,” pointing with affected disdain and 
real envy to what had gradually assumed the form of 
an apple of discord between the two. 

** Aye, aye, she’s all right!” assented the Major 
cordially. ‘* Up with you, Miss Milly; we sha’n’t mind 
the blast over the moors, shall we? Nothing like our 
Highland air. Let her go, Donald!” and away flew the 
dog-cart with its occupants. By the time they reached the 
Castle gates, every breath Milly drew stabbed her like 
a knife. 

There she was, however. III or well, she was there. 
There was the great gleaming tower —the group assembled 
for welcome in the porch—the dogs barking, the children 
shouting. For a brief moment she threw off every other 
thought, and flung herself into their midst. 

‘‘And, by Jove! she is prettier than ever,” concluded 
a certain spectator in the background, awaiting his turn 
with smiling eyes. ‘‘ What acolour! And her eyes are as 
bright—but it’s too bad if I am not to have one glance 
from them,” and Archie Auchindennan, as the young laird 
was termed in Scotch fashion, strode forward, unable longer 
to possess his soul in patience. But was Miss March going 
to see him, think you? Oh, no! not by any means; not 
until she had quite finished all she had to say to dear Mrs. 
Campbell, and Jenny and Louie, and had expetiated on 
this and that, and recounted every single item which could 
by any means be inserted into the torrent of greeting—and 
then it was only by accident that, looking round, Milly’s 
eyes met the other pair point-blank, and the words died 
upon her lips, so that she had not even a ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 
wherewith to accompany the trembling little hand which 
was held out at last. Could it be, could it possibly be, 
only a bare fortnight since she had taken leave of all this 
happiness, this enchantment, with no prospect less likely 
than that of return—or, at any rate, return while yet a 
halo encircled the spot ? 

‘We hope to see you another year” had indeed been 
warmly and sincerely breathed, but alack-a-day ! *‘another 
year!” and every pulse was throbbing with the sensations 
of the present hour! It had almost seemed a mockery of 
her pain. What might not happen in a year’s space? Of 
what might she not be robbed, defrauded, in that inter- 
minable interval ? 

It was not as if anything had been said (Millicent was 
very earnest in assuring her dear Lady Meredith that 
nothing had been actually said by her Highland friends), 
and she had only looks and feelings and intuitions to go 
by, so that, although there had been sufficient to set all 
the common air around her vibrating as though surcharged 
with electricity, they laid no hold upon the future, and the 
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chain, as ill-luck would have it, was snapped just when it 
might have thrown out an anchor. 

But here she was back in the old hall, where so many a 
chance meeting, a blithe or tender passage-at-arms, had 
taken place. Here was the deep-set window wherein the 
two had stood on that occasion; there the doorway on 
another equally dear to memory. There stood great bowls 
of heather and rowan-berries, from which had come her 
tiny spray, now carefully hidden in a secret place. Her 
eyes filled as they fell on one and another haunted spot. 
It scarcely seemed herself whom kind hostesses were 
pressing into an easy-chair, upon whose ears all sorts of 
pleasant prognostications and joyous assurances fell 
dimly. 

Miss Jansen came in, and Milly watched her entrance 
with an apathy at which she herself wondered. She had 
started that morning with some admiration of her fellow- 
traveller, a feeling which had gradually given place to 
dislike, but which anew changed to one of faint, almost 
imperceptible anxiety. Miss Jansen looked alarmingly 
well—well, bright, and handsome—while she, she felt so 
ill, so strangely ill, and now that the first effusion of joy 
had effervesced, so apprehensive. And do what she would 
to keep out the sound, back rang the old refrain in her 
ears, ‘‘ What a fool I have been!” 

‘** Milly, my dear, is anything-the matter ? ” 

‘‘I—I think I should like to go upstairs, Mrs. 
Campbell.” 

** Aye, do, and get a good rest, or you won't be fit to 
dance to-morrow night. Girls, take her to her room.” And 
Millicent did not leave that room until the dance was a 
thing of the long, long past. 

At first she did not mind so much—in truth, she was 
too ill to care. And everyone was so kind and sympathetic, 
and such a fuss was made, and the old nurse who took 
possession of the patient was so skilful, and her remedies 
so efficacious, that she could even hear stray notes of the 
throbbing dance music, and listen for the responses of 
jocund feet upon the resounding floor below, with a sort 
of resignation, for surely she was missed, and one at leust 
of the merry dancers was feeling the whole thing a bore 
and the ball-room a blank without her. But by and by 
Milly wondered a little that Jenny and Louie ceased to 
bring up messages of commiseration, and that when she, 
in artless fashion—fancying, poor child! that no one 
would perceive the drift of her inquiries—threw out little 
hints which might so easily have elicited replies that 
would have brightened every outlook, they met with none. 
Only the girls looked at each other, and once she caught 
the look. It might have been her fancy, but she found 
herself dwelling afterwards on something — a curious, 
vague something, in it which she wished had not been 
there. 

‘* And you are all going to the picnic to-day ?” 

‘*Oh, you poor Milly, we do wish you could have gone 
too.” Jenny was the speaker, and after a momentary 
hesitation she glanced towards her sister. ‘‘As you can’t 
come—and it is such a pity—but still, as you can’t, do you 
think, would it be asking too much? Frederica has got no 
warm cloak——”’ 

** Oh, I can’t lend that,” cried Milly sharply, and then 
she hid her face in the pillow and burst into tears. 

“She is so dreadfully disappointed, you know,” 
explained Miss Jansen’s emissary afterwards. ‘ You 
must not think Milly disobliging; I am sure it was only 
that.” But the American young lady smiled. 


‘* Playing it a little low down on the other girl, aren’t 
you, eh?” 

Two men were chalking their cues in the billiard-room 
of the Castle, having lit their pipes and replaced their 
dress-coats by smoking-jackets. The ladies had retired 
for the night, and Major Lovel and Archie Auchindennan 
were alone. 

‘‘The other girl—what other girl?” said the latter 
coolly. As he spoke he shook the superfluous chalk from 
his cue and spun a ball on the table. 

‘* The one upstairs. You were hotfoot after her a month 
ago. Everyone thought it was a case, and that the 
Campbells had her back again on purpose.” 

** Milly March? Oh, well, she was a nice little thing— 
taking in her way, and—I suppose I was a little bit gone 
on her. But, bless my soul! she crocked up the very day 
she arrived, and no one has set eyes upon her since. 
Besides, between ourselves, a delicate wife would never do 
for me, money or no money. My buxom Frederica, 
now ” And he laughed knowingly. 

‘« You are really going in for Miss Jansen, then ?” 

‘‘True bill. Have you anything to say against it?” 

“‘ Nothing—except what I said before : isn’t it a little 
rough upon the other?” 

«The other is a little fool. Look here, I'll tell you— 
only you mustn’t let out I did—but how do you think she 
caught this awful cold that has half killed her? By travelling 
all the way up here from London in a sham fur cloak—a 
cloak that was only edged with fur and ha< not a square 
inch inside. Of course, everyone thought it lined through, 
and put her in the cold places. A piece of pure swagger. 
Rather ’cute, I grant you, but I think you'll allow Miss 
Milly deserved to be done out of her ball, and all the rest 
of it.” 

‘« By ‘all the rest of it’ meaning your noble self.” 

Archie Auchindennan laughed consciously. 
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‘*How did you hear about the cloak * 
girls?” continued Major Lovel, after a 
pause. 

‘** From one of them, yes. You see, Frederica travelled 
with her, and was jolly envious ;.and yesterday she asked 
to borrow it on purpose to find out, for no one had ever set 
eyes on the cloak since it was taken upstairs—she would 
not take it off when she arrived. So Frederica was bound 
to find out, for she had her suspicions raised.” 

** And she did?” 

‘** Oh, she did, trust her for that.” 

** And told you ?” 

‘** Told me as the best joke in the world. 
have heard her tell it.” 

‘** Miss Jansen has a sense of humour, then ?” 

‘‘Rather. American girls have, you know.” 

‘** Well, I wish you joy.” Major Lovel yawned, and 
pulled out ‘his watch. ‘It’s rather late. Suppose we 
make this a fifty game, and be off to bed.” 

“All right. I say, you'll keep it to yourself 
about the cloak. It was not meant to get out. But 
the fact that Frederica and 
I are friends, and as 

‘And you will suit 
each other down to the 
ground.” Then Lovel 
played, and made a break 
which won the game. In 
own mind he was 
saying, ‘‘And the best 
you ever did in 
your life, you poor little 
thing upstairs, to 
travel in a sham fur cloak 
and catch the cold which 
saved you from becoming 
Archie Auchindennan’s 
wife.” 

‘He to talk about 
‘pure swagger,’ and it 
serving a girl right to be 
done out of everything— 
he who is nothing but a 


You should 


his 
thing 


was 


swaggerer, and a heartless 
brute into the bargain,” 
cogitated the honest Lovel 
afterwards, for he was a 
straightforward soldier, 
with his own notions of 
honour and truth and fair 
dealing. ‘‘ He to think he 
can take me in with a 
cock - and - bull story fit 
only for the nursery, when 
it is as plain as a pikestaff 
that he has simply deserted 
one girl with money be- 
cause another with more 
money appears upon the 
scene. The poor devil, with 
his rotten old property run 
down tonothing, was bound 





to marry an heiress if he 
married at all, I suppose ; 
and he has the kind of 
cheeky good looks women 
admire, and brought them 
here to market, meaning 
in the first instance to 
subjugate this London 
lawyer’s daughter, whom 
the Campbells had looked 
out for him; but, luckily 
for her, the dashing Fred- 
erica has cut her out. They 
will be well mated, or I 
am mistaken. A girl who 
could lay traps for another 
at her mercy, and then go and tell tales—Faugh! I 
can wish her no worse fate than to have Archie always at 
hand to tell them to. As for the other——” But truth 
compels us to own that before Major Lovel had decided 
what was to be done about ‘‘ the other” a loud snore cut 
short his drowsy meditations. 





Two months later, and a radiant girl, this time wrapped 
in real fur, and with a glow of health upon a cheek no 
longer bright with hectic flush, is once more leaning over 
her godmother’s knee, pouring out her inmost soul. 

“Tt was wrong, it was deceitful, and at first it seemed 
as if the punishment were only just right; but, oh! so 
hard to bear. To have my ball-dress lying by, and that 
dreadful cloak secreted in the wardrobe—you do under- 
stand what I did, don’t you? I don’t want to hide 
anything, indeed, dear Lady Meredith ; and James knows 
all about it, and said I ought to tell you; but he thought 
you would forgive me, for, you see, if I hadn’t caught 
that new cold, and been shut up all that long time, it might 
never have been he—I mean James—because, of course, 
you know I did care for the other, and it was him I went 
back for.” 

‘* Bless the child, shall I ever understand the rights of 
the affair? Get back to the cloak, you treacherous puss— 
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let me hear your villainy in the first instance from your 
You went off to buy it with my cheque in your 


” 


own lips. 
hands 

‘**And saw a ball-dress, and bought it instead. At 
least, I took the greater part of your ten pounds to buy the 
dress, and spent only a very small portion in a mock fur 
cloak. And, oh dear, it was so cold, and it seemed so cruel 
when everyone took notice of my ‘ splendid wrap,’ and that 
hateful Jansen girl——”’ 

‘* Milly, Milly!” 

‘*T won’t think of her, then, godmother. And she is 
welcome—oh! so welcome-—-to you know who”’—nodding. 
‘*It was her chance, you see. And but for this illness it 
might never have come, and my eyes might never have 
been opened. Think of that! I can’t bear the very 
thought of my having been taken in by that great, good- 
looking, common-looking face ——”’ 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! Oh, Milly, Milly!” 

‘** You wait till you see Major Lovel, Lady Meredith.” 

Lady Meredith mused a moment. ‘ I wish I could see 
a moral to the tale,” she said at last, her eyes faintly 
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that ill-favoured old women are witches, that the 
crying of passing wildfowl in the autumn is the yelping 
of devil-dogs, and that it is ungracious and unlucky 
to let Christmas Eve pass without much lusty singing 
of carols, from the brisk and bluff ‘‘ Holly and Ivy 
made a great Party, Who should have the Mastery in Lands 
where They Go,” to the broad hint that lies embalmed in 
the second verse of the ‘‘ Whistling Song’’—‘‘ The Roads 
are very Dirty, my Boots are very Thin, AndI have a Little 
Pocket to put a Penny in.” Carol-singing was unknown 
in Scotland till a date so very recent that the practice 
may well be still in lusty existence north of Tweed 
and Till; but in England it dates back far 
that "tis small wonder if it seem hirpling of foot and 
patched of habit. Eight hundred years ago, and forty 
more years to boot, there was written and sung by English 
voices an Anglo-Norman carol—the father of all the 
carols—which began, ‘‘ Seignors, ore entendez a nous,” a 
shepherds’ song, be it said. Collections of carols are of a 
much later date, and the first known example occurs on 
a single leaf preserved in the Bodleian Library, bearing 
the ‘‘ Carol of Hunting,” 
which who runs may read 
in Dame Juliana Berners’ 
‘* Boke of St. Albans,” and 
the ‘‘ Boar’s Head Carol,” 
which is still sung in hall 
on Christmas Day at 
Queen’s. 

At the end 
two carols comes the inter- 
esting afterword, running 
thus: ‘*Neuly imprynted 
att London in the Flete St., 
att the sine of the Sunne 
by Wynkyn de Wordd, 
Year of our Lorde MDXXI.” 
Later on comes another 
interesting collection : 
‘** Imprynted att London in 
the Powtry, by Richd Kele, 
dweling att the longe 
shopp under Saint Myl- 
drid s Churche,”’ probably 
dating from 1546 A.D. 
Wisdom came from the 
East to the West, and so 
it is not matter for wonder 
that far westward wisdom 
and simplicity still keep 
up the good practice of 
carolling, and that dwellers 
by Dart and folk of Severn 
Sea still hear ‘‘ the usuall 
carolls to obserue anti- 
quittie, chearfullie sownd- 
ing.” Cheerfully enough 
sound ‘‘ The Cherry-Tree 
Carol,” ‘‘ The Seven Joys,” 
‘*Three Ships a-Sailing,” 
‘*Here We Come a-Was- 
sailing,” and ‘Aunt 
Mary,” and even ‘ The 
Carol of Bad Women,” 
dear to Manx ‘‘ carvallers,”’ 
which begins with the 
name of our unlucky first 
mother and ends in a 
crowd of comparatively 
modern dames and 
damosels, whose number 
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twinkling. ‘You ought to have been punished, child. 
Duplicity should never be rewarded. But somehow— 
somehow I think that if I could see myself at your 
age (and, after all, it is not so very far to look, and women 
will be women at all ages), I have a kind of idea, you 
know, that perhaps when it was a question of a fur cloak 
and a ball-dress, I, and the most of our sex, would have 
done pretty much what you did, Millicent March.” 


THE END. 








CONCERNING CAROLS. 


Carols are passing away, even as the mummers have already 
passed from all places save those lonesome thorpes and 
homesteads ignored by the great god Fin-de-Siécle, that 
destroying angel mounted on a bicycle—1898 model—at 
whose coming even the grey-haired, everlasting ironies 
stand aghast, and in whose wake follows the reproachful 
ghost of Ixion riding his old-fashioned wheel. 
Fin-de-Siécle did not know they were there, those lost 
and lonely villages, hidden away behind the hedges that 
shade the only path he wots of, the high road worn by 
feet of Watlings and wheels of many a cycling club. 
It is no fault of his if these derelict places believe 


** Playing it a little low down on the other girl, aren’t you ?’’—Sxe Precepine Pace. i 


tell it not in Pater- 
noster Buildings—far sur- 
passes the twelve we wot 
of. But there are sweeter, 
| deeper musickings, fuller 
of quainter conceits than 
even Crashaw could 
contrive. There should not quite drop out of memory 
the short carol with a long title that bids ‘‘ Make Wee 
Mirthe for Cryste’s birthe and singe Wee Yul til Candel- 
mass,” whose last verse is quaint almost to pathos— 





The fortie day cam Mary myld 
On to the Temple with her Chyld; 
To shewen Her clean that never was fyl'd, 
And herwith enden Crystmass. 
Or ‘“‘In Bethleem, that Noble Place,” or yet ‘‘ The Love 
of Thee,” that opens so graciously and joyously with— 
Mary, for the Love of Thee 
Gladd and merye schal wee bee, 
Who schal singen unto Thee, 
Tua quinque gaudia, 
and closes half plaintively, half hopefully, ‘‘ But the Fifthe 
Joy is stil tocom.” ‘Welcome Yule” runs to a tripping 
tune, and another ‘‘ Holly and Ivy Song” goes gravely 
and sedately through all its measures, with a touch of 
sadness in its comparison of jovial holly, ‘ with birds on 
euery bowghe,” with the graveyard ivy who ‘has but the 
Oulet that eryen How! How!” 
There are carols galore that I have left out, but space is 
no more: kind to me than time has been to the carollers ; 
and I must write no more than the name of ‘‘ Good King 


Wenceslas,” Nora Hopper. 
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THE CHINESE QUESTION: VIEWS OF VICTORIA, THE CAPITAL OF HONG-KONG. 











THE PORT AND BAY, VIEWED FROM VICTORIA PEAK, 


The + in the picture indicates the Kowloon or Kaulun peninsula, in the Chinese province of Kwangtung, which includes the town of the same name ceded to Great Britain in January 1861. 
British Kowloon includes a sanatorium for troops and a number of villa residences, besidcs three docks. 














THE TOWN OF VICTORIA, VIEWED FROM THE BAY. 
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Lochinvar. By 8. R. Crockett. (Methuen and Co. 


The Forge in the Forest. An Acadian Romance. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Niobe. By Jonas Lie. Translated from the Norwegian. (William 
Heiuemann. ) 

H. de Balzac, Cousin Betty, With Preface by G. Saintsbury. (J. M. Dent 
and Co.) 


Young Nin. By F. W. Robinson. Second edition. (Hurst and Blackett. 

A Tortured Soul. By 8. Darling-Barker. (The Roxburghe Press.) 

The Laughter of Peterkin. A Retelling of Old Tales of the Celtic Wonder- 
World. By Fiona Macleod. Dosnings by Sunderland Rollinson. 
Archibald Constable and Co.) 

By James Payn. (Downey and Co.) 

By Anna Howarth. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

By F. Anstey. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 


Another's Burden, 
Jan: An Afrikander. 


Baboo Jabberjee, B.A. 


Sometimes it is given to Mr. Crockett to tell a good story ; 
at other times it is not, and yet again there are times when 
the author of ‘‘ The Raiders” achieves neither success nor 
failure. Such an achievement is ‘* Lochinvar,” a story 
that on the face of it ought to be brimful of life and 
movement, but strangely enough seldom gets above an 
easy jog-trot. Mr. Crockett’s Lochinvar is not exactly 
the Lochinvar of Lady Heron’s song. Essentially, of 
course, he is the same hero, but his environment is different, 
being drawn less from the ballad of Wat Gordon than from 
local tradition. It would be unjust to say that the story 
is altogether lacking in interest, or that it is devoid of good 
things; the death of ‘‘the Little Marie,” for example, is 
well conceived and told with power and pathos, but the 
book lacks characterisation, and over it all there is a 
vagueness that causes many a promising incident to miss 
fire. The central characters are Walter Gordon of 
Lochinvar and Kate McGhie, whose love-story ends in the 
traditional capture of the bride at her father’s hall door. 
Of subordinate interest are the hero and heroine of ‘‘ The 
Men of the Moss Hags,” Will Gordon, cousin to Wat, and 
his wife Maisie.. There are the usual adventures, bonds, 
imprisonments, bickerings, combats, and flights of the 
historical novel generally, and particularly of the Crockett 
novel, but of history cunningly interwoven with the tale, 
which is of the essence of historical romance, there is 
nothing worthy of remark. We do, it is true, get glimpses 
of Dundee and of the Prince of Orange, but beyond the 
mere appearance of these historical personages history has 
but little place in the work. The introduction of historical 
characters, of course, cannot of itself make a picture of a 
period, and it is just on this question of a picture of the 
times that one is most inclined to doubt the success of 
‘*Lochinvar.”’ In spite of many pleasing touches, the 
doubt remains. The talk and temper of the characters are 
alike unsatisfying and unconvincing. Most unfortunate 
is the talk. Gearon; without distinction, speaks that 
terrible jargon of strained epithet and felse archaism 
wherein the author doth chiefly delight, but which his best 
friends, who recognise his real inventive grip and the 
general excellence of his ‘‘stuff,” do chiefly deplore. 
But, as we have indicated, the book is not without its 
moments of charm, although something is missing which 
in former novels helped Mr. Crockett towards reputation. 


** Acadie ” was the old French name for what became, 
upon its cession to England, Nova Scotia, and this is the 
region in which Mr. Roberts, apparently a Canadian, has 
laid the scene of his ‘‘ Acadian novel.” Its surviving 
habitans long remained attached to their mother-country, 
and as one of them, the hero of the story aids the French 
in their attempt to re-enter Acadie during the war between 
France and England which was closed by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, years before Oanada became 
British with Wolfe’s victory on the Heights of Abraham. 
The plot, such as it is, turns, however, less on encounters 
between French and English than on the enmity of an 
unhistorical person, a French ecclesiastic, the Black Abbé, 
to the hero, though both of them are supporting the cause 
of France in Acadie. ‘The Black Abbé’s hostility is 
extended to a lovely young English widow, to whom the 
hero is attached. She is seized and carried far away from 
him by Indian emissaries of the wicked Abbé, and much of 
the story is a narrative of his endeavours to track her with 
the aid of an Tndian hunter devoted to him, through forest 
and on river. The adventures and vicissitudes of this pursuit 
of the kidnapped heroine are told in great detail and with 
much spirit. That they recall Fenimore Cooper is high 
praise to bestow on ‘‘'The Forge in the Forest.” 


If ‘‘ Niobe”’ be a fair specimen of the tales of Jonas Lie, 
the popular Norwegian novelist, he deserves to find an 
audience in England. Some of his simple and natural 
delineations of Norwegian life in this story call to mind 
those of Swedish life by that favourite of a former gener- 
ation of English readers, Frederica Bremer. But Lie is 
more than a faithful and genial describer of the home-life 
of his countrymen—he is, though unobtrusively, an impres- 
sive moralist, In ‘*‘ Niobe” the happiness of a Norwegian 
family of the middle class is wed by one son’s haste to 
become rich, by the vanity and ambition without industry 
and perseverance of his would-be artistic brother, and by 
the morbid and exotic romanticism of a daughter. Their 
ways contrast with the genial contentment and adherence 
to duty of the father and the good sense of the mother. 
Perhaps Lie wishes the parents to be regarded as repre- 
sentatives of Old Norway and their children of Young 
Norway. ‘The father, at the outset the most honourable 
of men, is tempted towards the end to commit a crime in 
order to save the speculative son from ruin, but ruin over- 
takes him none the less, The description of the tragical fate 
which befalls the whole family is very touching in its quiet 
pathos. ‘The translator has done his work so well that his 
version reads like an original; and he has prefixed an 
interesting notice, biographical and critical, of the author. 


In his preface to the English translation of Balzac’s 
‘** La Cousine Bette” Professor Saintsbury pronounces it to 
be * beyond all question one of the very greatest of his 
works.’ 
it is one of the most unedifying of them. A 
uurelieved 


However this may be, ‘* beyond all question” 
more 
high 


picture of shameless wickedness in 
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places and in low was never given to the world by 
Zola himself. With the exception of Baroness Hulot, 
the best of wives to the worst of husbands—their daughter, if 
unobjectionable, is insignificant—all the chief characters are 
unredeemably and irretrievably bad. Baron Hulot himself, 
one of the leading personages of the story, is a high official 
in the French War Office with an ample income, but he 
starves his home and swindles the public without hesitation 
or remorse to procure money for the gratification of what 
Professor Saintsbury delicately calls his ‘‘ erotomania,’ 
with the details of which the bvok is filled. ‘‘ Cousin 
Betty,” it is to be supposed, was meant by Balzac to be the 
heroine of the story. She is not unworthy of it, being the 
embodiment of a cold, sleepless, and mean malignity which 
is simply repulsive. Another leading character is Madame 
Marneffe, one of the coarsest, vilest, and most shameless 
of adventuresses to be found anywhere in fiction. Some 
critics—French presumably—have, it seems, compared her 
to Becky Sharp, and actually ‘‘to the disadvantage” of 
Thackeray’s inimitable creation. But this is a little too 
much even for Professor Saintsbury; and, indeed, compared 
with Valérie Marneffe, Doll Tearsheet seems a respectable 
member of society. 


Mr. F. W. Robinson’s ‘“‘ Young Nin,” a music - hall 
singer, wrecks her life also by an unsympathetic marriage, 
but she is heroically pure, and sacrifices her life, and tries 
to induce her lover to sacrifice his, to her purity. She was 
induced by her mother and sister to marry a peer, while 
her heart was given to a pianist; and when the peer 
neglects her, and the pianist appears to console her, she 
meets his proposal to live with him by a counter-proposal 
that he should die with her. She not only ellasie to 
brighter worlds, but leads the way by flinging herself into 
a pond into which the pianist, though a poor swimmer, has 
to throw himself in an attempt at her rescue. This clumsy 
attempt would have only ensured his own death and 
hastened hers, if his cries had not brought help. Both 
are rescued: from’ drowning, but Nin dies, rather melo- 
dramatically, immediately after, and the repentant pianist 

. ? 'Y . - . . 
disappears into space. Mr. Robinson is not at his best in 
** Young Nin.” 


The heroine of ‘‘ A Tortured Soul” boasts of an advan- 
tage over literary people which her creator unquestionably 
has and shows: ‘* Well, you see, Moll, I have a great ull 
over literary people: this is my first go off, and all my ideas 
are fresh. I have not worked them to skeletons; by and 
by I dare say I shall come to the part where I tear my hair 
and throw things at any nose that penetrates round the 
door.” ‘The girl’s relations to the aged peer, the aged 
peer’s relations to his wife, his wife's elation towards 
them both, are all absolutely new either in fiction or in 
life. And the servant’s reply to this boast of her young 
mistress will show that the style of the volume is new also : 
‘* My nose ain’t long enough; its growth was stunted by 
Providence to keep me from meddling with what don’t 
concern me; you won’t be worried by my nose.” She 
spoke like a person. with a mission, whose soul hung on the 
pointof a spear ready to be roasted at the fire of experience. 


It is a high compliment to Miss Fiona Macleod to say 
that the style of her ‘‘ Laughter of Peterkin” is as 
exquisite as the divine Celtic tales she retells of ‘‘ The 
Three Sorrows.” In her noble version all ‘‘ the haunting 
charm and sad exquisite beauty which are the colour and 
fragrance of the Celtic genius” are felt as we never felt 
them yet, and we are lulled by her music, as her brothers 
were lulled by the magic music of Fionula, into forgetting 
realities in these dreams— 


Sleep. sleep, brothers dear, sleep and dream, 
Nothing so sweet lies hid in all your years, 
Life is a storm-swept gleam 
In a rain of tears: 
Why wake to a bitter hour, to sigh, to weep? 
How better far to sleep— 
To sleep and dream! 


Mr. James Payn has hit upon a happy idea for his plot 
in ‘“‘Another’s Burden,” and has been as happy in the 
lightness and brightness wherewith he has carried it out. 
‘Two lads, brought up together—a peer’s son and the son of 
a vicar—are contrasted with each other; the peer’s son being 
open, dashing, and frankly fast, and the vicar’s reserved, 
retiring, ‘‘and of his port as meek as is a maid.” Both 
dread the austere vicar, but worship his saintly wife, whose 
whole heart is wrapped up in her angel-faced boy. The 
saintly youth, in a moment rather of weakness than of 
wickedness, seduces his mother’s sewing - woman, and 
commits suicide to escape the horror of exposure; while 
the fast youth, to save the vicar’s wife the anguish of dis- 
covering her son’s sin, assumes the guilt himself, thereby 
forfeiting her respect and friendship and the hand of the 
girl to whom he was engaged. The reader asks why he 
did not confide the truth to the girl’s exclusive keeping ; 
and this certainly is the weak point of the plot. However, 
Mr. Payn is too good-natured to separate altogether or for 
long his charming lovers; and the recognition by the 
vicar’s wife of the likeness to her angel-faced son of the 
child of shame reveals to her and to the heroine the 
magnanimity of the hero. 


Miss Anna Howarth’s plot. is yet more original than 
Mr. Payn’s, while the scenes and personages of ‘* Jan: An 
Afrikander,” are as out-of-the-way as its plot. Jan, 
though the son of a Kaflir woman, so resembles his English 
futher-—-a baronet—that he passes everywhere and with 
everyone, except experts in miscegenation, for a pure 
white. If, however, he inherits his father’s complexion, 
he is his mother’s son in the latent savagery of his dis- 
position. He falls in love at first sight with a savage 
precipitancy, and being wealthy, superbly handsome, and 
apparently a pure-blooded white, succeeds in his suit. The 
match, however, is broken off through his /iancée’s dis- 
covery of his Kaffir mother, to which she was helped by a 
Dutchman, whom Jan strangles for his pains. With the 
same savage impetuosity Jan forms a fervent friendship 
with his cousin, who had come to Africa in search of him 
as the heir to a baronetcy and a fine English property. 
Such is the influence for good upon Jan of this exemplary 





cousin that he surrenders himself to justice for the murder 
of the Dutchman, but defeats the vengeance of the law by 
suicide. His suicide leaves his English cousin in possession 
of the property, and smooths for him the course of true 
love. It is an excellent story, and of much promise as a 
first work. 


Apropos of India, Mr. Anstey’s ‘t Baboo Jabberjee, 
B.A.,” with Mr. Bernard Partridge’s illustrations, is an 
irresistibly entertaining reprint from Punch. Surely, 
however, it is to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk to borrow 
from Punch itself its own jokes of a generation since f 
‘** An eye like Ma’s to threaten and command ” is of that 
age and origin; while the parody on the pompous Scotch 
custom of taking the name of your property—*‘ Mister 
Seventy-Nine, Hereford Road, Bayswater ”—is at least of 
an age to be retired. 


POETRY. 

A Selection from the Poems of Mathilde Blind. 
(Unwin.) 

The Nursery Rhyme Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
L. Leslie Brooke. (Warne.) 

Lullaby Land: Songs of Childhood. By Eugene Field. Selected by 
Kenneth Grahame. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. (John Lane.) 

Aucassin and Nicolette, Translated by Francis William Bourdillon, M.A. 
Second edition. (Muacmiilan.) 

Poems of the Love and Pride of England, 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


Edited by Arthur Symons. 


Illustrated by 


Edited by F. and M. Wedmore. 





Mr. Symons is right when he says that there is the 
accent of a voice in Mathilde Blind’s poems that seems, the 
first time it is heard, to be remembered. Thus the pretty 
vellum-bound reprint of her verses, selected with sym- 
pathy by Mr. Symons, is a valuable aid to keep us from 
forgetting in the midst of many voices the best that was 
in her fine work. What has been reprinted is nearly all 
on a high level of excellence in conception and execu- 
tion, and the sound of her voice is ever there, whether 
she watches the moon of Ramadan or the little London 
child pirouetting to a piano-organette. 


‘*The Nursery Rhyme Book,” which Mr. Lang has 
edited, is by far the most scholarly, the best arranged, and 
the most attractive compilation of the kind that the season 
has offered. It is divided into fourteen sections, ranging 
from historical jingles, like ‘‘When good King Arthur 
ruled this land,’ down to what Mr. Lang calls ‘‘ relics,” 
like ‘‘ Rain, rain, go away.” Mr. Brooke’s pictures are 
charming, the paper and print are among the best that the 
publishers have ever used, and readers of every age will 
find the book a source of delight from end to end. Mr. 
Lang’s preface is peculiarly good, and the index is 
elaborate. In fact, our nursery rhymes have been codified 
once and for all. 


One of the most beautiful children’s books in black 
and white issued this season is undoubtedly Mr. John Lane’s 
edition of Eugene Field’s verse. Eugene Field is, perhaps, 
the only writer of child’s verse we have had who appeals to 
the multitude and does not disconcert the select. He had 
a great gift of melody; he had imagination; he had 
humour; and all his work was dominated by a passionate 
love of children. Mr. Grahame’s preface would have been 
more to the point had he traced the genesis of these verses, 
as a popular American magazine did at the time of Field’s 
death, instead of writing a pretty appreciation about them. 
He has, however, made a good selection, which includes 
‘The Rock-a-By Lady from Hush-a-By Street,” the 
delightful ‘‘Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks,” ‘‘ Little 
Boy Blue,” and that rare burden of ‘‘ Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod.” Mr. Robinson’s illustrations are the quaintest 
things imaginable, with many a tender touch. The paper 
and print are excellent. Mr. Lane, in short, has made a hit. 


Somewhere between 1150 and 1200 a charming love- 
story of Provence, called ‘‘ Aucassin and Nicolette,” was 
written. For five centuries and a half it was quite for- 
gotten. Then, in 1752, a translation of it into modern 
French appeared in a Paris magazine. English readers 
encountered it for the first time in 1786, through the 
medium of an indifferent translation, while a century 
later three translations were made in one year (1887)—by 
Mr, Andrew Lang, by Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, and Mr. 
E. J. W. Gibb. Of the first, 613 copies were published, Mr. 
Thomas Mosher, of Portland, Maine, issuing an unauthor- 
ised edition in 1896. Of the second, 806 copies were 
published, while only fifty copies of the last were printed 
geereney at Glasgow. But ‘ Aucassin and Nicolette”’ is 
ar too delightful to be doled out in such homeopathic 
quantities, and thus Mr. Bourdillon has just issued a new 
edition, which marks an advance upon the first. The story 
is an exquisite bit of sentiment. The scene is the town of 
Beaucaire, in Provence, opposite that Tarascon immortalised 
by Tartarin. Aucassin, the son of the rich Count Garin, 
falls desperately in love with Nicolette, a ‘‘ waif from 
Curthage,” ne despite every conceivable obstacle he 
clings to her and marries her. If Mr. Lang’s translation 
is the more literary, Mr. Bourdillon’s is the more precise 
and better adapted to the needs of the reader who would 
fain make out the original for himself. Indeed, his edition 
is a sort of epitome of the thirteenth-century French 
literature. He prints the French text alongside the 
English and adds a very valuable glossary. 


The scheme for an anthology of patriotic poetry which 
Mr. Wedmore conceived years ago has become timely in 
this year of Jubilee, when England stood out for the first 
time as something more than the islands bounded by the 
Channel, the North Sea, the Pentland Firth, and the 
Atlantic. The collection which he and his daughter have 
made ranges from the ballad of Agincourt quoted from 
Pepys, down to Mr. William Watson. Thanks to the 
attitude of the copyright-holders, Tennyson is not included. 
For some reason not stated the most virile Great Englander 
of them all, Rudyard Kipling to wit, is not included. The 
verse differs enormously in quality. On the one hand we 
have such sonorous sonnets as Milton's ** Cromwell, our 
chief of men,”’ and Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Milton, thou shouldst be 
living at this hour”; on the other, we have the simple but 
thrilling ballads of Cowper and Campbell, with a whole 
host of indifferent singers. Of the hundred poems 
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quoted a very sinall fraction has passed into currency, 
** Rule Britunnia,”’ ** Hearts of Oak,” ‘*‘ The Royal George,” 
“The Battle of the Baltic,” ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England,” 
and ‘‘The British Grenadiers” being the most conspicuous. 
The notes by Miss Wedmore are sufficient, and the get-up 
of the volume is excellent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


London as Seen by Charles Dana Gibson. (John Lane 

Curiosities of a Scots Charta Chest, 1600—1800. With the Travels and 
Memoranda of Sir Alexander Dick, Baronet. of Prestonfield. Written 
by Himself. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Atholl Forbes. (William Brown.) 

London Signs and Inscriptions. By Philip Norman, F.8.A. (Stock.) 

The Temple Mazezine. Conducted by F. A. Atkins. Vol. I. (Horace Marshall 
and Son 

The Young Woman. Conducted by F. A. Atkins. Vol. V. 
and Son 

Edited by Edwin Oliver. 


Horace Marsball 


Vol. X. (Marshall, Russell, and Co.) 


Atalan‘a. 


In the summer of 1896 the brilliant American draughts- 
man, Mr. C. D. Gibson, paid a lengthy visit to London, 


and he has now recorded his impressions in one of those 
beautiful albuins to which Mr. John Lane has accustomed 
us. What Mr. Gibson really saw was West-End London. 
which alone forms the medium for his peculiar gift of 
imagination. He has caught some of our national cha- 
racteristics, and having idealised them all a little, he has 
cast them in his familiar moulds, so that the famous 
‘*Gibson Girl” is as surely to be found in Hyde 
Park as in Broadway. The portfolio is exceedingly 
handsome. 


When James VI. sailed to Denmark for his bride, Princess 
Anne, he was skippered by Captain John Dick, and was so 
mightily pleased with the voyage that he gave the mariner 
a lady of the Court to wife. That is a long time ago, and 
since. then the descendants of the gallant skipper—now 
represented by the Dick -Cunynghams — have had an 
interesting history. The Hon. Mrs. Atholl Forbes, an 
aunt of the present Baronet, has ransacked the family 
charta chest and compiled a most entertaining story 
about her forebears. It is not so well done as it 
might have been— Mr. Lang could have made a 
better book in point of perspective—but it is full of 
excellent material, and many a quaint story. The great 


man of the house was Sir Alexander Dick (1703-85), who 
travelled extensively, and was the bosom friend of Allan 
Ramsay and his son; a later Baronet befriended Bozzy, 
who wished to marry a daughter of the house; and the 
charming Lady Anne Barnard comes into the story. The 
book is beautifully printed and is embellished with some 
excellent photogravures. Only three hundred copies are 
for sale. As a picture of eighteenth-century life in Scotland 
it is very valuable. 


It is not creditable to a publisher to issue in 1897, with- 
out full warning, a book originally published in 1893, all 
the more if the work deals with such a shifting sand as 
London architecture. And yet that is what Mr. Stock has 
done with Mr. Norman's ** London Signs.” The original 
edition was not perfect. ‘Thus Mr. Norman in his text 
(of 1893) spoke of the famous boy in Panyer Alley as 
stuck into a house “shortly to be puiled down.” In 
note he added: ‘‘ In November 1892 this 
demolished.” Why not have stated the 
Since 1893 much has happened, but 


a senseless 
house was 
fact in the text? 


STUMP ORATOR.—BY ROBERT MORLEY. 


Exhibited at the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours. 


get the old book with a new date. This sort 
is very misleading. 


here we 
of thing 


A young candidate among periodicals for the favour of 
the reading world is the Temple Magazine, which has com- 


pleted its first year. The opening number contained a 
short but telling story by ‘‘Q,” and one of the features of 
the volume is Dean Farrar’s ‘‘Men I Have Known: 
Reminiscences and Appreciations” of Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, the first and the second Lord Lytton, Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Beaconsfield among others. Issued by the same 
publishers and conducted by the same editor as the Temple 
Magazine is the Young Woman, which has now completed 
its fifth year, and supplies a mass of entertaining and 
wholesome matter suited for readers of the sex indicated in 
its title. Both of these periodicals are prettily illustrated. 
Elaborately and co Gedy illustrated is Atalanta, now in 
the eleventh year of its existence. One of its specialities is 
a series of papers on ‘ Practical Journalism,” advice to 
aspirants who wish to qualify themselves for taking part in 
it. Most of them, it appears, desire to begin by reviewing 
books. Their monitor gives them a very sensible piece of 
advice : it is that they should, first of all, feel an interest in 
the books which they aim at reviewing. 


ART NOTES. 

Is the study of animals a cause of humour among urtists ? 
It would almost seem to be so, for as one looks through 
the list of contemporary animal-painters, from Mr. Briton 
Riviere down to the latest exponent, Mr. Robert Morley, 
whose work is reproduced in this number, we find much in 
support of suchatheory. Asa rule, four-legged animals have 
lent themselves more especially to the service of artists, but it 
is impossible not to realise the accuracy with which the 
‘* Stump Orator” is treated, and to foresee that he will in 
due course rise to the greater dignity of ‘‘ cock of the 
walk,” and proudly defend the rights of his zenana 
against his rivals of the farmyard. 

The exhibition of a score of works by the three brothers 
Maris, at the Dutch Gallery (Brook Street, Hanover Square), 
will be ‘‘ caviare to the general,” for scarcely one of the 
pictures is illumined by a note of brightness. It may be 
thought that Jacob, Matthys, and Willem Maris had 
been suffering from a common grief, which found its 
expression on their canvases. At the same time, for 
those who are nut discouraged by low-toned work 


ee 


- ow 


The Copyright is Stiictly Reserved by the Artist. 





of which this is the extreme limit—there is much 
to study in the methods of these three brothers. 
Jacob, the eldest, is seen, perhaps, to the best advantage, 
and his landscapes in the neighbourhood of Dordrecht have 
a weird beauty which grows upon the spectator. Matthys 
has also his rendering of twilight, quite apart, but in the 
same train of feeling; while Willem cares, apparently, 
only for low-lying meadows under skies heavy with clouds, 
suggesting rain and wind. 
The efforts made by Herr A. W. Keim, of Munich, to 
stimulate artists to take an intelligent interest in their 
vigments have apparently not been crowned with success. 
For years this eminent chemist has beeu endeavouring to 
impress upon painters that to obtain from colours their truest 
and most permanent results, the mixing of them should be 
= »y scientific principles. Herr Keim has elaborated 
is views in papers which have met with the approval of 
chemists of all countries, but the painters have remained 
hopelessly indifferent. In vain he tells that chemists should 
be best able to decide upon the materials most suitable 
for the painter's work. The painters (of this country at 
least). possibly with the evidence of Reynolds’ and Turner’s 
experiments before their eyes, entertain doubts as to the 
efficacy of scientific knowledge in works of art. 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING: HEADQUARTERS CAMP AT BAGH, PROTECTED AGAINST THE ENEMY’S FIRE INTO CAMP AT NIGHT. 


Facsimile of a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Pricr. 

















ON THE WAY TO KLONDIKE. SKAGWAY TOWN, FROM THE HEAD OF THE LYNN CANAL, SHOWING THE WHITE PASS IN OCTOBER 1897. 


Drawn by Edward Roper. 
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MR. PODGER’S VOW AND ITS FULFILMENT. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


D RESS. 

Christmas being once more over, with its disregarded bills 
and its deeply enjoyed compensations—cynics notwith- 
standing—we now stand face to face with another 
New Year—the New Year that once began for all of us, 
with ardent hopes and high resolutions. Oh! those good 
resolutions, that bubble up and simmer for a space and 
then lie down about our feet and get ruthlessly walked 
over or temporisingly set aside! Yet it is well, notwith- 
standing, to begin with what the schoolboys call a spurt; 
and if such symptoms are apt to fizzle out, who knows 
that some small spark of earnestness may not keep a 
latent lingering life to set the rest at its fitting moment 
aflame—and so our New Year mood may, perhaps, not 
altogether come to naught. 


Meanwhile the crowding present, with its unceasing 
absorption and fullness of life, claims us again, and the brief 
interval of hallowed classic Christmastime is over and done 
with. The boys count up their remaining holidays, while 
the mater ruefully countsdown their dimininished and to-be- 
replenished wardrobes. Legends with ‘‘ A remittance will 
oblige” at foot seek out our soul’s most tender, easily 
irritated spot. The nipping air of January withers our 
spirits and blots our cheekbones purple, and a myriad 
minor torments make life a momentary burden, and the 
s°ndwichman’s lot by comparison (and purely in imagin- 
ation) seem bearable. But that will pass. After orgies 
come reactions. Spring fashions succeed the sacrificial 
sales of January, and cricket is at least within measurable 
distance of skating—so from both points of view. But the 
sales! I have not leisure at the moment to dilate on the 
unadulterated delight they bring, broadly speaking, to the 
receptive and sympathetic feminine bosom! First love and 
lobster salad may be briefly summed up as the respective lode 
stars of sixteen and sixty, but a Bargain — should be 
always spelt in capitals) is that to which all ages inter- 
vening and inclusive bow the knee. 


Never since its first inception as a place of fashionable 
resort has Cairo promised a better season to its various 
coteries than this; and the “ flight into Egypt,” as it has 
been facetiously labelled, becomes every year a more 
favourite pastime with the prosperously pursed in con- 
sequence. Lady Cromer’s two forthcoming balls in 
January will be an important set-off to the season; and 
a well-bestowed friend made my mouth water ny 
thetically, not to say enviously, by the sight of two trebly 
attractive frocks in which she destines herself to figure 
respectively at each. One of these creations, briefly 
described, is of white glacé taffetas with an overdress of 
white mousseline-de-soie, and a second outer one of lemon- 
yellow chiffon. The rounded bodice, gathered at waist, is 





A PIQUANT JACKET. 


ornamented with a distractingly smart and intricate net- 
work of jet and pearl beads, forming sun-ray stripes down 
the front on each side, a large diamond star making an 
effective apex to this spangled splendour. A waistband of 
lemon-hued satin ribbon, twisted twice round the figure, 
falls in long embroidered ends at left side. Yellow satin 
shoes, also embroidered in jet and pearl, are to be worn 
with black silk stockings ; fan, gloves, and osprey for the hair 
are also black. 


The second ball-gown of pink tulle over a brighter pink 
taffetas might also have moved any woman of taste to 
tears. The tulle, gathered on in three festooned and 
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scalloped flounces, was inlaid with delicate ivory lace, and 
down both sides of front the same airy-fairy Chantilly 
appeared wrought in the favourite Louis Quinze knots, than 
which no more decorative decoration has ever been invented 
or revived. ‘These bows reappear on the loosely gathered 
tulle bodice, and three little flounces edged with Chantilly 
insertion finish fully and becomingly the rounded bodice, 
worn ow to show a very personable pair of white shoulders. 
It seems little short of profanity to dance in such a 
dress, but we do not pause over these matters in the 
kingdom of big incomes. As for jewels, this reckless 
woman took with her a huge leather case packed with 
sparkling gauds in every tray, necklaces that made con- 
vertible tiaras, or divided into bracelets or dazzling 
brooches. I commented loudly on the risk and rashness of 
bringing such costly things about the world, even with 
a lynx-eyed maid in attendance, but was set at 
naught with the assurance that three-fourths of these 
exquisitely wrought ornaments owed their being to the 
incredible skill and art of the Parisian Diamond Company. 
Indeed, it seems no exaggeration to say that every other 
woman in society who would formerly smile superior at the 
idea of wearing any gem not utterly genuine, now supple- 
ments her steel-bound safe with some of the marvellously 
beautiful and artistic creations of thiscompany. The recent 
and universal favour into which the wearing of jewellery 


has come may be largely laid, in fact, to their credit. An. 


American lady, writing me from New Haven, Conn., on the 
subject of wearing jewellery, says, ‘‘ You know that over 
here in America even our best papers of the fashions are, 
unfortunately, not very reliable, so we are obliged to con- 
sider your London papers as our authorities. I see in the 
photographs of your nobility that many of the ladies wear 
earrings. Would it be possible to bring this fashion back 
again?” Asa matter of fact, these ornaments are on the 
list of fashionable accoutrements again, and for their 
reintroduction the translucent Orient pearl of the Parisian 
Diamond Company is again largely responsible. 


The well-proved commonplace of our grandfathers 
which remarks that there is nothing new under the sun 
applies to fitful fashion quite as truly as other matters of 
even more import. Here, for example, is a full and true 
pictorial account of the ‘‘ visite” of antiquity brought up 
to date among other revivals, and a very pretty and piquant 
version of this old-world garment it is. Sable flouncing 
making excellent effect, as it always does by the side of 
black velvet, with vest of rich cut-jet passementerie in 
front and a jabot of old lace at throat. The toque, also of 
black velvet, deftly draped to its most becoming possibilities, 
is beaded in a Louis Quinze design, with a group of dun- 
brown quills to set it off. I have no doubt that many 
women who own fur flouncings, which have been so long 
démodé, will rejoice at the prospect of turning such 
valuable white elephants to practical purposeagain. From 
which it may be gathered that tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse, 
cannot be justly advanced against our fashions in clothes at 
all events. Our other Illustration introduces itself as the 
most perfect possible example of a matronly dinner-gown— 
the soft pink mauve velvet being overlaid with rich ivory 
guipure, hemmed with sable, and the sash of ivory mousse- 
line-de-soie giving that touch of dainty lightness which 
redeems and yet emphasises the splendid combination of 
colour and material. Around the neck a twist and bow of 
ivory chiffon will not interfere with the display of a diamond 
necklace, and, failing a tiara, the tightly curled feather to 
match gown is one of our present ideas. SYBIL. 


NOTES. 
That good lady the Countess of Meath has given to the 
‘‘ Trish Workhouse Association” the munificent donation 
of £2000 to provide training-homes for girls who have 
been brought up in the workhouse, in order to fit them for 
superior domestic service. One thousand is to be applied 
to founding a Catholic home, and the other nana to a 
home for Protestant girls. Lady Meath’s name is already 
inseparably connected with a humanitarian scheme for 
improving workhouse life—it is known by the name of her 
earlier courtesy title before her husband’s accession to his 
peerage, as the ‘‘ Brabazon scheme.” It is a plan for 
teaching the old people and the sick confined in the 
infirmaries in the workhouses various forms of work. 
Knitting, crochet and netting, lace-making of a simple 
sort, wood-carving, bent iron-work, and fret-work are 
introduced into the dull wards: the work is taught to such 
of the inmates as desire by ladies, who also provide the 
materials, and at last organise a private sale of the objects 
produced, and apply the roceeds to the benefit of the 
ward, One old man in a London workhouse developed a 
taste for millinery, and, being bedridden as regarded his 
legs, used to be taken out in a bath-chair from time to 
time to look at the bonnet-shops and keep abreast of the 
fashions! Where lady guardians have been elected, 
this scheme is generally introduced. Lady Meath has a 
fund from which the initial expenses are borne, but once 
started, after a little while it is usually found that the work 
will sell for sufficient to pay all the small cost of its 
continuance. Any of my readers who may think it 

»ssible to introduce the scheme into a workhouse where it 
is still unknown can obtain full particulars from Lady 
Meath’s secretary, Richmond, London. 


Rather a melancholy meeting has been held to dissolve 
another workhouse charitable society—that which has 
existed for some years to promote the trained nursing of 
the sick in parish infirmaries. A recent order of the Local 
Government Board has been issued which will compel 
guardians in future to supply at least one trained nurse in 
each infirmary, and this has superseded to some extent the 
task which the association set before itself in its initiation. 
Lady Lothian made a warm appeal for the continuance of 
the society till this new Government rule was worked out 
in practice; for it seems that it is very difficult to discover 
trained nurses who will undertake the dull, monotonous, 
and not too well-paid work of caring for the aged and bed- 
ridden inmates of the workhouse. But Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu and Miss Louisa Twining showed so clearly that 
neither funds nor other needful conditions of success could 
henceforth be obtained that it was decided by the meeting 





to disband the society. It has done a noble work in the 
past, and the ladies who originated and have managed it 
for eighteen years are to be congratulated on the practical 
adoption of their undertaking by the State department 
responsible for proper arrangements in the workhouses. 


A medical man writes to the Lancet that he had 
obtained an appointment in a workhouse infirmary when he 
discovered that he would be required to share a sitting-room 
with the other medical officer, who is a lady, and his modesty 





A DAINTY DINNER-GOWN. 


had compelled him to decline the berth. He might bea 
Turk! Surely it is a usual practice for ladies and gentle- 
men to share a sitting-room in this enlightened land? But 
I suspect the great smoking question is at the bottom of the 
objection. It certainly leads to the exclusion of ladies from 
many public dinners: men prefer the weed to the ‘‘ smiles 
of the fair.” 


At the dinner given by the National Liberal Club to 
the Progressive members of the London School Board, six 
ladies were present, and Mrs. Maitland was deputed to tell 
the gentlemen that the ladies were willing that they should 
smoke, Miss Honnor-Morton further encouraging them 
by taking a cigarette herself. Ladies at public dinners 
generally consent to the men smoking, because they do 
not wish to be kill-joys, but non-smokers of either sex’ do, 
as a rule, greatly dislike the fumes of tobacco. When 
women make up their minds to smoke, they are as 
inveterate lovers of the insidious vapour as men; the 
Queens of Spain and Italy, for instance, smoke almost 
incessantly. 


We all of us wish well to the Crystal Palace—it is such 
a nice place to take the children to at all seasons of the year, 
and especially in the winter. The great success of Wulff’s 
Circus there for two seasons past, and its return for these 
holidays is, therefore, a cause for congratulatien, for 
it is on such occasional great attractions to London 
holiday-makers that the Palace depends. Herr Wulff has 
this time brought a team of eight magnificent Hanoverian 
cream-coloured horses, identical in every way with those 
which draw the carriage of the Queen on State occasions. 
They are really lovely creatures, and will particularly 
interest those who have never had an opportunity of 
seeing the actual royal team. ‘The cleverness of the 
trained horses and the verve of their performances is 
astonishing. An exciting mock hunt is carried through, 
all concerned in the performance appearing to enjoy the 
business, like good actors as they are. Despite many 
competing attractions, the Palace Circus is sure to be 
desired by the youngsters home for the holidays, 


A daily paper, Za Fronde, the special feature of which 
is that it is edited and managed by women, has made 
its appearance in Paris. On its list of contributors 
are the names of many well-known modern French- 
women, and it is said that the directress, Madame Mar- 
guerite Durand, has a capital of £40,000 at her back. It 
is not what would be generaily understood as a ‘ladies’ 
paper,” but a general nowspaper, with the speciality of 

ing ‘‘ dirigé, administré, rédigé, composé par des femmes.” 
Tt has a ‘‘ Home” column, a column on stamp-collecting, 
a sporting column, a finance article, and a section of mixed 
news. An article entitled ‘‘ Feminism ” urges cortain legal 
changes for women. It is mentioned that the women com- 
positors of the paper having asked only five or six francs a 
day wages, Madame Durand had decided that her principles 
required her to pay them the full trade union rate of eight 
francs daily. Phere is nothing in the new women’s daily 
paper to startle, little to interest. F. F.-M, 

















ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The Guardian warmly takes the side of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph in his dispute with his clergy. It says that 
the most deadly peril of the Church of Wales is the 
jealousy of some Welshmen for other Welshmen who have 
succeeded better than themselves. It thinks that this is 
why the Welsh clergy do not succeed more rapidly in 
reconciling the majority of the Welshmen to the Church, 
and warns them that if their jealousies are continued, they 
will run serious risk of forfeiting the loyal and spontaneous 
support on the part of English Churchmen which has 
hitherto averted Disestablishment. 





The Rey. Lucius Fry urges that the laity of the Church 
should have a real voice in the choosing who the minister 
for any particular office should be. He urges that voluntary 
diocesan boards should be elected by the clergy and laity 
of the diocese, that a patronage board should be formed 
out of the council, and that, when a vacancy occurs in an 
incumbency which is vested in the board elected, repre- 
sentatives of the parish should have a place on the board, 
so that both diocese and parish be fairly represented. He 
affirms that a fire of discontent with the present plan of 
appointing the clergy has long been smouldering among 
the rank and file of the Church of England, and from the 
non-phlegmatic nature of the Welshmen it was only to be 
expected that the first outbreak of the flame should be in 
Wales. In more than one English diocese, however, the 
se _ only been with difficulty suppressed from breaking 

orth. 


Canon Benham protests against the Bishop of Marl- 
borough's recent reference to the late Rev. William Rogers. 
In this he alluded to Rogers’ nickname, ‘‘ Hang Theology 
Rogers.” Canon Benham says that this nickname was most 
unjustly applied to Prebendary Rogers; that he felt it very 
keenly ; that it was ungenerous to revive it after the old 
man had been two years in his graye; and that no man 
could be in Rogers’s company without feeling that he was 
filled with courage and hope from God. 


A remarkable churchman has passed away in Mr. 
William McIver, a blacksmith, who was trade-union 
secretary at the Consett Ironworks. Mr. Mclver was a 
churchman and a regular attendant at St. Ives Church, 
Leadgate, where he usually read the lessons. He was at 
one time anxious to enter holy orders, but it was pointed 
out to him that he could do much more for the Church as a 
layman. He was twice the guest of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace. Such men are by no 
means too common. 


The Rector of St. Mark’s, Marylebone Road, emphatic- 
ally contradicts the statement of Mr. Scarfe as to the use of 
prayers to the Blessed Virgin in his church. He affirms 
that the Chancellor, believing Mr. Scarfe’s evidence, based 
his ruling accordingly, and condemned the Stations as 
having been put to a superstitious use. 


The annual reports of the Baptist and Congregational 
Churches in this country have been published, and show 
more than the ordinary rate of progress in both instances. 


The distinguished Church historian, Canon Overton, 
who is about to leave Epworth, has received a gift of the 
works of Bishop Lightfoot from the clergy of the rural 
deanery along with an address which they all signed. 


The reviews of Mr. Grant Allen’s book on the 
‘Evolution of the Idea of God” have been unusually 
severe, and this applies alike to the secular and religious 
Press. One paper says that if anybody is to do for religion 
what Mr. Spencer has done for sociology, it must be one 
who will think more exactly, who will take the trouble to 
meet fairly the argument already in possession of the field, 
and who will not ‘‘envisage”’ any stick as being good enough 
to beat the Christian dog with. Mr. Allen is in doubt as to 
whether Jesus Christ existed at all, though he does not 
dogmatise on this. He thinks he may have been, perhaps, 
‘‘a wild local enthusiast,” and that the Gospel myth 
‘implicitly identifies him with all the familiar corn god 
and wine gods of the Eastern Mediterranean.” V. 








DECORATIONS FOR THE MAIDSTONE NURSES. 
There was an interesting gathering in the Museum 
Buildings, Maidstone, the other day, when the Mayor, 
Mr. Joseph Barker, on behalf 
of the Town Council, pre- 
sented a silver medal and 
clasp, the handiwork of Messrs. 
Mappin and Webb, to each of 
the nurses who had served 
during the recent typhoid 
epidemic. Among those pre- 
sent at the ceremony were 
the Lord Mayor of London 
and the Misses Davies, Alder- 
man and Sheriff Green, Sheriff 
Dewar, Sir John Monckton, 
Mr. H. D. Evans, Mr. John 
Barker, and the Mayors of 
Colchester and Queenborough. 
In a brief speech the Lord 
Mayor said that, speaking on 
behalf of the citizens of 
London, he wished to offer 
his sympathy to Maidstone, 
and, at the same time, heartily 
to congratulate all concerned 
on the noble work which had 
been done in stamping out 
the terrible epidemic from 
which the town had suffered. 
He also congratulated the 
town on the generous response 
which the citizens of London 
and other parts of the king- 
dom had made to the Mayor’s 
for help, the relief fund having reached a total 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
E J Swarr (Clapton).—We fear the tale of “‘ sound and fury ” pertains to 
your solution rather than the problem. If 1. Q to B Sth, P to Kt 4th 
seems quite sufficient as a reply. 


Avpna and Orners.—Concerning your solution of No. 2801, see defence 
suggested above. 


A B 8 (Tetford).—We shall be most happy to publish the game you 
mention. 


F F Wueeter (Aylesbury).—You have made a brave ait »mpt at No. 2801, 
but have failed, in company with some of our best solvers. (1) We would 
recommend ‘* Hoffer’s Chess,” published by Routledge, or “‘ Bird’s.”’ 
(2) The two-move problem by B G Laws, and the three-move problem 
Ly J Rayner. 


Oyrarro (London, Canada).—If Black play 1. K to K 5th, White replies 
with Q to B 2nd (ch), ete. 


F 8 Tay tor (Hunstanton).—Your solution is quite right, and is acknow- 
ledged below. The main variation is sufficient, or even the key-moveif you 
are in a hurry. 


G Band Orto Scumiprt (Berlin).—The problem is faulty, inasmuch as it 
has a bad dual in one of its variations, but otherwise we do not credit i 
with a second solution 


F Procrer (West Bergholt).—We aes your problem is defective by 
1. R takes P, Kt takes R or Kt takes Kt; 2. B to B 7th (ch), and Q mates 
next move. If Black play 1. K to B 5th, then 2. Kt takes Kt (ch), etc. 


W 8 H.—No; Black King cannot take the Rook under the circumstances. 
The White Knight does not lose its defensive power because it is pinned. 


- Correct Sotution or Prosiem No. 2794 received from C A M (Penang) ; 
of No. 2796 from Thomas E. Laurent (Bombay); of No. 2797 from 
H-8 Brandreth (Algiers) ; of No. 2798 from James Clark (Chester) ; of 
No. 2799 from J Bailey (Newark) and James Clark (Chester) ; of No. 2800 
from E G Boys, Gerrard and Sim (Macduff, N.B.), Otto Schmidt (Berlin), 
W M J (Wath-on-Dearne), Mark Dawson (Horsforth), H 8 Brandreth 
(Algiers), Captain J. A. Challice (Great Yarmouth), Chess Department of 
the Reading Society (Corfu), Edith Corser (Reigate), and F 8 Taylor 
(Hunstanton). 


Correct So.utioxs or Prosiem No. 2801 received from J D Tucker 
(Iikley), Hermit, R Worters (Canterbury), W d’A Ba:nard (Uppingham), 
Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), and F. Hooper (Putney). 





So.ution or Propitem No. 2800.—By Curvacier Desances. 


WHITE. 


1. Q to R 3rd K takes Kt 
2. B to Kt 2nd (ch) K to B 4th 
3.QtoB » mate. 


If Black play 1. K takes P, 2. Q to B 8th (ch), and if 1. R takes R; then 2. Q to 
K 6th (ch), and mates next move. 





PROBLEM Nov. 2803.—By W. A. Ciark. 





BLACK. 
Y, Wi @ Yj Uy 
Vs, U2 Y Y;, UW 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


Game played at the Manhattan Chess Club letween Messrs. Jasnocropsk1 
and Kocu.er. 


(Queen’s Pawn Game.) 





wuire (Mr. J.) piack (Mr. K.) waite (Mr. J.) BLACK (Mr. K.) 
1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 19. Q takes P B to B 3id 
2. P to K 3rd 20. Q to K 2nd P to Kt 4th 
One of the safest defences, but, of course, | 21. P to Kt 5th B to Q 4th 
not at allenterprising. Followed by P to 
Q B &rd, the centre should be well sus-| Black pursued the attack in good style, 
tained for some time. and the offer of the Pawns was well con- 
PtoK ara _| sidered; bat here ho,goes astray. and there 
8. B to Q Srd P to Q Bdth both interesting ‘and instructive through- 
4. P to QB 8rd Kt to K B 3rd ont ite — play, we Seagine —— 
sho! vi oO nD a east an equ 
: ene Kt to Q B 3rd game, after White's poor opening. sh 
wo! ve been better to play now | 22. P to B 4th Kt takes P 
K kt eB ; . but it was tentpt ng to| 23. Kt takes Kt Q takes Kt 
make this move first. 24. R to B sq B to K 5th 
6. B to Q 3rd 25. B to B 3rd B to Q 6th 
7. Q to B 3rd 26. Q to Kt 2nd Q to B 4th 
This appears to add to White's weak- | 27. B takes R B takes R 
Dess. <t to B Srd would at least heve | 28. R takes B P to Kt 5th 
given a strong centre. 29. Kt to B 2nd B takes P 
P takes P 30. Kt takes P P to K R 4th 
8. K P takes P Q to B 2nd 31. B to K 5th R to Q7th 
9. Kt to R 3rd B to Q 2nd 82. Q to B ard P takes Kt 
10. Castles Castles (Q R) 33. B takes B Q to B7th 
11. PtoQ Ktd4th Qto Kt 3rd 34. Rto Kt sq Q takes B 
12. K to KR sq P to K R 3rd . P to B Sth Q to Q 5th 
13. Kt to Kt 3rd QKttoK 2nd | 36.QtoB P to Kt 6th 
14. P to Q R 4th Kt to Kt 3rd 37. P to R art Q to K 6th 
15. B to Q 2nd Kt to R 5th 88. P to B 6th P to Kt 3rd 
16. Q to K 2nd Kt to K 5th 39. R to Q sq R to Q 6th 
17. BtoK Kt to B 4th 40. Q to B 2nd R takes R (ch) 
18. B takes Kt P takes B 41. Q takes R igns. 





CHESS IN VIENNA. 
Game played between Messrs. L. Friep and C. Scuiecuter. 
(King’s Bishop's Pawn Game.) 





waite (Mr. F.) siacx (Mr. 8.) | waite (Mr. F.) srack (Mr. 8.) 

1. P to K B4th P to K 4th } ay Se send Mander. m - & yes aot 
ev cou. SA 

> pet 3 Pom | Queen with a winning game ‘a a” few 
4. P takes P B takes P ote 
5. P to Q 4th KttoK B3rd_ | 10. P takes Kt 
6.BtoK KtSth PtoKR&rd_ | 11. BtakesQ P to B 7th (ch) 
7. Bto R 4th PtoK Kt4th /12. Kto K 2nd B to Kt 5th (ch) 
8. Bto K B 2nd Kt to K 5th | 13. K to Q 3rd Kt to Q Kr 5 (ch) 
9. P to K 3rd P to Kt Sth ‘a P to B 4th 
10. B to R 4th Black mates. 

The Counties and —_ Chess Association, which holds its annual 
gathering at Llandudno during the present week, has just issued the 
report of its last meeting. It is greatly to be hoped that, in the interest of 
English chess-players, a large support will be given to its proceedings, and 
that the public will sub-cribe sufficient funds to make the programme 
attractive to the leading chess amateurs throughout the country. 


‘ thought the fair fame of his sister and of his 


ANECDOTAL EUROPE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


Of late it has become the fashion with a section of the 
English Press—and neither the least well-informed nor 
the least refined-—to deride everything Kaiser Wilhelm I]. 
does. Ihave serious doubts about the wisdom of such a 
proceeding, apart from all considerations of the courtesy 
due to a powerful sovereign, who, whatever his defects, has 
never by a single act forfeited the esteem of the civilised 
nations at large, and whose private character will bear 
comparison with that of any ruler, ancient or modern. 
Even the censorious Berliners admit that there is not a 
better father or husband anywhere. 


I am aware that the unfortunate and impetuous 
telegram in connection with the Jameson Raid has 
alienated English sympathy. But there were and there 
are thousands of Englishmen who privately thought what 
Wilhelm conveyed: that this wonderful expedition— 
mainly wonderful in its fiaseo—was a wanton aggression 
on a peaceful people, justified by no patriotic motives, but 
inspired by motives of a purely commercial character, and 
that it deserved to fail. The simple advantage those 
Englishmen had over Wilhelm was that they were able 
to hold their tongues at a very exciting moment. Their 
brains are probably not as active as that of the German 
Emperor, and the safety-valve in the way of speech or 
manifesto is not necessary tothem. For Wilhelm’s activity 
and capacity for work are literally prodigious. In winter and 
summer he is out of bed at five, and after his bath and his 
breakfast he sits down at his writing-table at half-past six. 


And among the enormous heap of letters, the like of 
which can only be seen in Leo the Thirteenth’s workroom, 
and half of which have been brought by special messengers 
from the General Post in the Kénigstrasse, while others 
have come all the way from Potsdam, there is not one com- 
munication that escapes his attention. Unlike his great 
ancestor Fritz, he does not answer them all personally, but 
he indicates the drift of the replies. There are, moreover, 
the reports of his Ministers and of the heads of the higher 
and purely administrative departments, so that he can 
barely snatch a moment at seven to go and see his children. 
The Empress herself always breakfasts with him, even at 
the early hour just mentioned. 


At ten past seven he is back in his own room, where 
he receives the reports of the Marshalate aud discusses 
matters with the functionaries appertaining to the Grand 
Master of the Palace. The programme of this or that 
journey, of this or that ceremony, is thoroughly examined 
im all its bearings, not forgetting the expenses it will 
entail, for Wilhelm, though liberal enough where his 
charities are concerned, is exceedingly careful with regard 
to the cost of his own daily life and that of his surround- 
ings. The man who has his uniforms cleaned and ‘‘ done 
up” twice or thrice, who suggests new cuffs and collars 
and facings in order to make things last a little longer, 
will give freely and unsolicited, but absolutely in secret, 
where his gifts are needed. 


Let it not be thought that this is a mere supposition on 
my part. Here is a story for which the editor of a new 
but prospectively prosperous London weekly will vouch, if 
necessary. Said editor is by no means an ardent 
monarchist, but he is woredialty a lover of the truth. 
The recipients of Wilhelm’s charity lived in the back 
premises of his own dwelling in Berlin; a mother and 
ever so many children suddenly left unprovided, nay 
——. by the unexpected death of the breadwinner. 
Ie himself wrote the petition for relief, and the first 
relief was forthcoming in less than forty-eight hours 
to the tune of one hundred marks. Since then three 
of the children have been placed in positions that will 
eventually lead to independence and, perhaps, to affluence. 
And Wilhelm has not forgotten his protégés. On the 
Emperor's birthday, there is sent from the palace an 
enormous hamper, containing a complete dinner, napery, 
china, plate, ete.; and as the dishes are of the best 
manufacture and marked with the royal crown and mono- 
gram, my informant has become the possessor of some, 
which he keeps in memory of Wilhelm’s goodness of heart. 
The family thus remembered by the sovereign of a 
powerful realm are of the humblest, and, in spite of Pastor 
Stocker, Jews. They had no claim upon Wilhelm, save the 
fact that the breadwinner had been through the Franco- 
German War. 


It happens very frequently that the heads of departments 
resent as much as twenty documents in a single morning. 
They rarely take away more than three or four si ~ 
The rest are put aside until the sovereign feels convinced 
that he can subscribe to them en connaissance de cause, ‘I 
am sorry to give you so much trouble,” is the general 
apology for the delay, ‘‘but I cannot do otherwise. I 
myself am accomplishing-a big task; my conscience will 
not admit of taking a hasty decision.” And yet someone 
has lately invented a new epithet for the Kaiser—namely, 
‘‘ William the Sudden.” But whether it be ‘‘the Sudden” 
or ‘‘ the Slow,” conscientious work like that is entitled to 
something better than sneers, even if the sovereign sneered 
at were not half an Englishman who has probably in- 
herited his amazing vitality and energy from the best- 
trusted sovereign that ever sat on the English throne. 








Christmas is a season in which the bitters of religious 
controversy may well be omitted from the bill of fare. So 
the Duke of Norfolk evidently thinks, if one may judge 
by a letter he has written to his fellow Roman Catholics at 
Sheffield. They, it seems, are much agitated by a lecturer 
who has been on a tour of denunciation of convents, and 
they proposed to hold a counter demonstration, to which 
the Postmaster-General, who is the most popular man in 
Sheffield, was accordingly bidden. But his Grace refuses 
to go, and he gives his reasons. He says he thanks God 
that he has a sister a nun, and that his wife’s last act was 
to found a convent. He begs, therefore, to be excused any 
participation in a demonstration which might imply that he 
he fair’ ife was in 
need of vindication, 



































Telephone “ 3720, Gerrard.” 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Aug. 11, 1892) of Mr. William James 
Anderson, of 34, Westbourne Terrace, who died on Oct. 30, 
was proved on Dec. 15 by Henry Edward Julier, William 
Adams Frost, and John James Hamilton, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate being £280,623. The 
testator gives £40,000 to his daughter, Mrs. Maria 
Deane Frost; £25,000 each to his daughters, Mrs. Amy 
Margaret © hurchill Julier, and Mrs. Ella Giles; £20,000, 
upon trust, for his daughter, Clara Strutt Anderson : 
£10,000, upon trust, for “his grandson, Frank Anderson 
Julier; £500 each to his grandchildren, except his said 
grandson ; his leasehold house in Cavendish Square and 
£1000 to his son-in-law, Henry Edward Julier; £1000 
each to his sons-in-law, William Adams Frost, and 
George Michael Giles; £1000 to John James Hamilton ; 
£1000 each to his sisters, Mrs. Isabella Churchill, 
and Mrs. Augusta Watermeyer; £500 each to the 
two sons of Mrs. Watermeyer; £500 to his cousin, 
William Mortimer Farmer; and _ other legacies and 
specific gifts to relatives, friends, and clerks. He gives and 
devises £3000, and all his real and personal estate in Cape 
Colony, to his brother-in-law Wilham George Anderson. 
Mr. Anderson bequeathed the following charitable legacies— 
namely, £250 each to the Sailors’ Home in C apetown, and 
St. Paul’s Church, Rondesboch, Capetown; £100 each to 
the English Church (Simon’s Town), St. Mary’s Hospital 
(Paddington), St. George’s Hospital, and the Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital; £50 to the Victoria Hospital for 
Children, Chelsea ; £100 each to the Vicars of St. Michael 
and All Angels (I addington) and St. James’s (Paddington) 
for distribution at their discretion among the poor of their 
respective parishes. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his daughters, Mrs. Frost, Mrs. Julier, 
and Mrs. Giles, and hisgrandson, Frank Anderson Julier, in 
equal shares, 

The will (dated Feb. 6, 1897) of Mr. William Mackenzie, 
of The Priory, Bawdon, Chester, who died on Oct. 25, was 
proved on Dec. 16 by George Menzies Mackenzie and 
Kenneth Mackenzie, the sons, and Francis Venables 
Williams, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
being £62,293. Subject to an annuity of £100 to his 
sister, Helen Mackenzie, the testator leaves all his real and 
pe rsonal estate, both in England and the United States, to 
his children in equal shares. 


The will (dated Oct. 17, 1895), with three codicils 
(dated Noy, 24, 1896, and Jan. 20 and Oct. 29, 1897), of 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Robert Anderson Ramsay, 
of 24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, who died on Nov. 8, was 
proved on Dec, 11 by William Le Geyt Dudgeon, Philip 
Herbert Martineau, the Hon. Charles Maule Ramsay, and 
Arthur Ramsay Macdonald, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £42,777. The testator bequeaths 
£10,000 to his nephew, Captain Henry Lushington Ramsay ; 
£8000 to his great-nephew, the Hon. Charles Maule 
Ramsay; £4000 to his great-nephew, the Hon. Patrick 
William Maule Ramsay; £3000 to his great-nephew, the 
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Hion. Alexander Robert Maule Ramsay; £4000 to his 
niece, Annie Ramsay ; £500 each to his nieces, Lillian 
Banbury, Patricia Leitnez, Harriet Charlotte Young, Mrs. 
Denham, and Mrs. Birney ; £500 to Patricia Annie Young ; 
£1000 to his niece, Jessie Louisa Dudgeon ; £500 to the 
Society for the Prevention of Crue slty ‘to Animals ; £100 
each to his executors, a legacy to his valet, and gifts to 
relatives. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
nephew, Captain Henry Lushington Ramsay. 


The will (dated Oct. 11, 1859) of Major-General Ralph 
Young, R.E., of 17, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, who 
died cn Nov. 9, was proved on Dec. 11 by Mrs. Juliet 
Young, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate being £29,411. The testator leaves all his 
real and personal estate to his wife for her own absolute 
use and benefit. 

The will (dated July 30, 1880), with two codicils (dated 
Aug. 26, 1893, and June 9, 1897), of Mrs. Sarah Wood 
Stephens, of 43, Holland Park, widow, who died on Nov. 9, 
was proved on Dec. 3 by Thomas Walls Stephens, William 
Alfred Stephens, and James Arthur Percival Stephens, the 
sons, and James Bracebridge Hilditch, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being £27,754. The testatrix 
bequeaths £200 each to Emma Roberts and Annie Ellen 
Brown ; £2000, upon trust, for her daughter Theresa for 
life; £100 to her grandson, Thomas Walls Stephens; 
£100 per annum to her brother, Robert King, for life ; 
and £100 each to her executors. All her real and the 
residue of her personal estate, including the property 
under the will of her father, William King, over which 
she has a power of appointment, she leaves to her five sons, 
Thomas Walls, William Alfred, James Arthur Percival, 
Samuel Walter, and Robert Ernest in equal shares. 

The will (dated April 30, 1884), with a codicil (dated 
July 10, 1893), of Henry Francis, Marquis Conyngham, of 
Bifrons, Patrixbourne, Kent, and Slane Castle, County 
Meath, who died on Aug. 22, was proved on Dec. 18 by 
Sir Alexander Fuller Acland Hood, Bart., and Bertram 
Frankland Astley, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate being £57,70Agross and £19,755 net. The testator 
bequeaths £2000, his wines and consumable stores, carriages 
and horses, and 1000 oz. of silver plate to his wife, Frances 
Elizabeth Sarah, Marchioness Conyngham, and £200 each 
to his executors. He gives the remainder of his gold and 
silver plate, furniture, pictures, and articles of vertu to his 
eldest or only son, and in default thereof to the person 
who will be entitled under a deed of settlement (dated 
Jan. 1, 1879) to the rents and profits of the Minster and 
other estates, and his diamonds and jewels are to devolve 
as heirlooms and follow the like trusts. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to all his children, 
except his eldest son, but should he have no child to 
inherit, then to his wife absolutely. 


The will (dated July 15, 1893), with. a codicil (dated 
July 11, 1895), of Mr. Thomas Firth, of Seawood, Kents 
Bank, C ‘artmel, Lancashire, who died on Aug. 25, has been 
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yroved by Alfred Firth and Oliver Firth, the sons, and 
Villiam James Waugh, the son-in-law, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being £17,805. The testator 
gives the use of his house and the furniture and contents 
and the income of £3000, to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Firth, 
for life; £1000 each, upon trust, for his granddaughters, 
Nellie and Marion Firth; and his house, Seawood ‘ottage, 
to his son Alfred. The residue of his property he leaves 
between his four children-—Alfred, Oliver, Alice Waugh, 
and Lucy Waugh, in equal shares. 


The will (dated May 23, 1894), with a codicil (dated 
Oct. 30, 1897), of Mr. George Masterman, of Ashtead, 
owner of the Grand National winner ‘“ Ilex,’’ who died on 
Nov. 13, was proved on Dec. 17 by James. Bishop Hartley, 
the sole executor, the value of the personal estate being 
£9234. Subject to a few legacies aa an annuity of £260 
to his wife, he leaves all his property in certain shares to his 
brothers and sisters. 


The will of Mr. Edward Walthall Delves Walthall, J.P., 
D.L., of St. Asaph, Flint, and the Junior Carlton Club, 
who died on Sept. 11, was proved on Dec. 15 by Mrs. 
Caroline Marion Walthall, the widow, and Thomas William 
Hensley, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
being £2769. 

The will of Mr. Thomas George Tagg, of the Island 
Hotel, East Molesey, the well-known boat-builder, who 
died on June 27, was proved on Dec. 14 by Mrs. Jane 
Tagg, the widow, George John Tagg, the son, and Mrs. 
Kate Whitfield, the. daughter, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate being £3771. 








John Oliver Hobbes has gone to live in the Convent 
of the Assumption, Kensington Square. This does not 
mean that the distinguished novelist is about to take the 
veil. In the atmosphere of conventual peace it will be 
pleasant to write the sequel of ‘‘ The School for Saints.” 


Some inquisitive officials in Paris were seized with the 
desire to inspect the tombs of Voltaire and Rousseau in 
the Pantheon. It had been suggested that the ashes of these 
eminent men were not there, and to satisfy curiosity, the 
tombs were opened. The scene was rather grisly. Voltaire’s 
skull was in pieces, and one of the spectators seems to have 
amused himself by putting them together in order to 
produce a Voltairean smile ! 


Among the words that the French have adopted from 
our language is the sweet one of ‘‘ home,” for which their 
own ‘‘ chez lui,” applicable equally to real ‘‘ home” and 
the dull bachelor’s diggings or the meanest hovel that 
gives a shelter, affords no equivalent. The column on 
domestic matters in La Fronde, the new daily for women in 
Paris, is called ‘‘ Le Home,” and the same word was the 
one English vocable that appeared in the programme of the 
recent opening ceremony, attended by the Lady Mayoress, 
of a new Home for French Governesses in London. 
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ae phenomenally rapid growth of HAMPTON & SONS’ business during the past few years has necessitated 

that cacensive additions to the Show-Rooms be now made, and in order that these and other important and 
much-needed developments consequent upon this growth and upon the conversion of the concern into a Limited 
Company inay be forthwith effected, there will be, from JANUARY 3 to JANUARY 29, a Great Inaugural Sale. 


See Special Catalogue, Sent Free. 
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THE PREMISES WILL BE CLOSED ON SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, SO THAT ADEQUATE PREPARATIONS FOR THE SALE MAY BE MADE. 
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MUSIC. 

Christmas is a curious period for music and musicians. 
Formally speaking, the concert season takes the occasion 
of the festivities connected with the time to grant to itself 
a lull; simultaneously, however, there is an undercurrent 
of sacred concert, and of solitary upliftings of the amateur’s 
voice, which fill the silence with a curious strangeness. 
On Christmas Day itself Mr. Robert Newman, true to his 
colours of catering for a public the taste of which he has 
gauged with admirable discretion and accuracy, gave an 
excellent performance of ‘‘ The Messiah,” under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Wood, at the Queen’s Hall. 

Of course, the Queen’s Hall Choral Society — that 
excellent association—was the backbone of the performance. 
One has hitherto, however, associated Mr. Randegger with 
this organisation, and the substitution of Mr. Henry Wood 
rather led one to look out for novel developments. Handel, 
more than any musician popular among Englishmen, is 
literally surrounded by tradition of a particularly hide- 
bound nature. It is a tradition which is partly commend- 
able, partly detestable; but we accept it on all hands, 
particularly when it is placed before us by a conductor who 
presumably has grown up with it and has had no oppor- 
tunity or anxiety to test its merits from a personal point 
of view. 

Mr. Henry Wood, however, seems to come to us with 
newer and fresher methods; he has in the immediate past 
treated us to many kinds of music which are modern in 
the most complete sense of the term; and it was with 
something of anticipation that the critic laid himself out 
to hear this modern young conductor's version of ‘‘ The 
Messiah.” The modern young conductor, however, had a 
surprise in store. He proved himself to be a past master 
in the art of conventionality ; you had only to shut your 
eyes and listen to the most reverent rendering some of 
every passage of this great oratorio according to the ancient 
gospel of things. No doubt it was a relief to a good many 
excellent people who were a trifle horrified, perhaps, by 
expectation ; but it was really extraordinary to find an 
enterprising and up-to-date gentleman of Mr. Wood's 
peculiar repute for fastidiousness thus acquiescing in that 
which even some ordinarily old-fashioned people find a 
trifle old-fashioned. 

The soloists were for the most part wholly admirable. 
Mr. Ben Davies was in exceptionally good voice, and 
Madame Clara Samuell sang with singular conscientious- 
ness and attention to the spirit of the music. Miss Isabel 
McDougall is a singer of whom a good deal more should 
shortly be heard; and Mr. Norman Salmond’s voice is 
always acceptable. The fog, no doubt, somewhat interfered 
with a purity of tone in general on the part of most of the 
performers, which could only have added a certain brilliance 
to its general effectiveness. 

Among other concerts of the few days immediately 
preceding Christmas must be me-.tioned that of the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society, whose smoking coucert, 
honoured by the attendance of the Prince of Wales, was 
given on the Wednesday evening. A smoking concert is 


hardly open to any serious criticism, but it may be said 
that the orchestra, which played work by its conductor, 
Mr. Ernest Ford, and a portion of ‘‘ The Victorian Ballet” 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan, who was present, acquitted itself 
admirably. Miss Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford 
also sang with their usual distinction. 

The other day the students of the Royal Academy of 
Music gave for the first time in London a performance of 
Professor Stanford’s ‘‘ Requiem.” It is not necessary 
to speak at length now of the merits of the work. 
It is an interesting work as a piece of absolute music; 
as a ‘* Requiem,” however, one is at liberty to have 
a certain measure of honest doubt. The ‘ Dies Ire” 
has excellent passages of refined and _ well-considered 
composition, and the melody of the ‘‘Agnus Dei” is 
delightful, among the fullest and _ tenderest inspir- 
ations of this fine musician. The swing of the choral 
passages in that poignant supplication ‘‘ Hostias et preces” 
is musicianly and engrossing. Yet—yet—it is difficult to 
set this down as a ‘‘ Requiem ” written for the sake of the 
words. It is written rather for the music’s own sake, 





THE QUAIL. 


The Countess Cresaresco wrote lately to the Times on the 
subject of a reckless slaughter of birds in Italy and Egypt, 
which is perpetrated during close time in order to supply 
our English market. The great exportation of quails for 
our benefit is specially noticed as requiring attention. The 
lady’s statement that quails are considered in Italy to be 
unwholesome eating during close time is one which I 
fancy neither naturalists nor gourmands will consider 
worthy of attention. It will certainly not weigh with those 
who love to see this plump little game-bird on their tables. 
That the quail should receive no protection is, however, 
another matter. 

The bird’s cry of ‘‘ Bit by bit,” or ‘Wet my weet, 
Wet my weet,” is not often heard now in our country. 
This is attributed by some to the fact that most of the 
quail’s favourite feeding-grounds have been ‘‘ improved ” 
away. Tine pasture-lands there are now where the ground 
was once coarse and covered with tussock, bent, thistles, 
burdock, hawkweed, and such plants as flourish in 
uncared-for lands, and in such surroundings the quail 
delighted to remain. Now only very few winter with us; 
the majority leave in October for the South. 

The quail is an accomplished ventriloquist, and the late 
Lord Lilford, in his ‘‘ Notes on the Birds of Northampton- 
shire,” says that he often heard a caged quail calling when 
within a few feet of him which yet gave the impression of 
being many yards distant. On the western side of Corfu 
his Lordship found numbers of these birds in the currant- 
vines on very steep hil!-sides, and vast numbers are bred in 
the cultivated plains around and below Seville, where their 
numbers are thinned in the pairing season by a clever 
method of calling the birds into a net by imitating the call- 
note of the female. On the island of Capri, in the Bay of 








Naples, it is on record that as many as 160,000 have been 
netted in a single season. 

Many of us have eaten them in the South of France 
during the grape season. The birds can be caught by the 
hand when they have, 2s the French say, intoxicated them- 
selves by feeding on the ripe grapes. During the winter 
and the early spring they feed on the seeds of the plantain, 
dock, vetch, and chickweed. Slugs also and insects help 
to form the bird’s diet. The Italians’ notion that it is 
unwholesome to eat quails at a given season arises, no 
doubt, from the fact that it is pleasanter eating and the 
flesh is plumper at certain times of the year than at others, 
owing largely to the varying nature of the bird’s food. 
The quail is a favourite pet in Spain; the birds are kept 
much in cages there, and are valued because of their song. 

That the quails have been taken on the Continent at the 
time of the vernal migration, when netting them is an 
easy matter, is not to be denied. ‘‘ We remember,” 
Lord Lilford, ‘‘ seeing a steamer at Messina, in the month 
of May 1874, one of whose officers assured us that he had 
six thousand pairs of quails alive on board, all destined for 
the London market. ‘The unhappy birds are carried in low 
flat cages or boxes, wired only in front, and it is surprising 
what a very small percentage of them die on the voyage, 
unless a ‘sea’ happens to break over them. They thrive 
well on millet and soon become fat; but, in our opinion, 
this traffic should be prohibited, as the unfortunate birds 
are caught on their way to their breeding quarters, and 
some of them at all events would afford sport at a legiti- 
mate season when naturally fit for the table.” ** Chaud 
comme ¢aille,” says the French proverb, because quails are 
exceedingly amorous and pugnacious at the time of pairing. 
They thrive well in confinement, and are easily ‘* fatted 
up” for the table. 

Quails have until recently been very plentiful in the 
Hawaiian Islands, but a foe has appeared on the scene in 
those beautiful islands which threatens to work much 
havoc among their numbers. This is the mongous, 
numbers of which have been introduced into Hawani, in 
the hope of thinning down those frightful armies of rats 
which feed on the sugar-cane. Such monster rats those 
are as I have never seen elsewhere. ‘They played about 
our garden-wall like kittens during the four years I lived 
in Honolulu. But upsetting the balance of Nature by 
introducing strange wild animals is not done with impunity, 
as our Australasian colonists have proved in the case of the 
rabbit. The mongous find the quail to be a delicious morsel, 
and little ‘* Bit by bit” is becoming rarer in Hawaii. 

As to the legitimate season for the eating of the quail, 
in Spain, Turkey, and Greece the young birds are fit to 
shoot by the middle of August. They are generally 
covered with fat then. Live quails used to be exposed in 
some dealers’ shops in cages, with a feeding trough in front, 
but I have lately been told by three respectable poulterers 
that the living birds are not brought, as they formerly were, 
in any numbers to this country, and that although it is 
possible to get them at any season of the year, they 
themselves only deal in them during the proper game 
season. J. A. OWEN. 
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Wren the world was young, keepers of cattle could recognise 
every bullock of their herd by its features or form, but many 
centuries did not elapse before disputes afose as to whom the best 
animals belonged, and then some one hit upon the plan of marking 
his own cattle with a distinctive device. Later on that led to 
owners branding their initials upon their own animals, and this 
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BRANDING CATTLE. 


method of recognition is now adopted all the world over. The 
Lirenta Comrany have carried the idea still further, they stamp 
the blue signature, J. v. Lienta, across every jar of their extract. 
The law forbids any one to forge this signature, so you are quite 
safe’ in relying on it; but if you are offered a jar bearing any 
different mark, you may be sure it docs not emanate from the 


Lrente Company, even should it be called Lrente’s. There is only 
one Lresig Company’s Extract, but as there are many inferior 
substitutes which have not the same flavour and are not so care- 
fully manufactured, the distinctive signature, J. v. Lienia, has 
been adopted by the Company to prevent the public being 
imposed upon 
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lly use your Pastilles, and I acknowledge that they do me great good, and are espccially effective in preventing colds and throat 


Oct. 
“KATTI LANYER.” 


, London: 


** London, 


stage. 





Testimonial from Madame KATTI LANNER, Directress of the Ballet at the Empire 


E. Poncelet, Verviers. 





“T geneva 


troubles, to which we are always exposed on the 


“To Mr. 





n, and Children go out in ail Weathers w.th Impunity since they us2 the fimous Poncelet Pastilles. 
TO GOOD ADVICE, 


“? ano rake». PONGELET’S PASTILLES. 


They Prevent and Care Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Their Action is Immediate. 


In Norway, Men, Wom 


LISTEN, YOU WHO COUG 


PONCELET’S PASTILLES are most Agreeable to the Taste. 
Hoarseness, Throat Irritation, &c., when all other remedies have failed. 
is. 13d. rex nox or 100, OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, 31 & 32, Snow Hill, London, E.Cc. 


Wholesale Depot: 


‘* WHEELING ”’ is recognised as the most 


practical journal on matters cyclic; this is what it says 


about our Cycles which were exhibited at the National | 


Show, Crystal Palace— 


“THE COVENTRY CROSS 


as the ‘most improved of any 





appears in what we may be pardoned for saying, 
machine in the * Palace,’ 
finished and unfinished states impels us to think that nothing better 


of 


comes out 
Coventry at present. 

“The design has been in every way brought right up to date, and an originality 
is brought in the treatment of popular ideas which shows that the firm is going ahead. 


The finish of these truly dainty mounts is exquisite.”’ 


134, Deansgate, MANCHESTER ; 80, Oxford Street, LONDON. 


‘And 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


and a critical examination of the work throughout in its | 
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** MANSION HOUSE”? WATCHES cig. 


Guaranteed Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, }-plate Move- 
ment, Bréguet Sprung, Jewelled in 13 aaa, in Massive Dust 
and Damp Pro >f Cases 





CATALOGUES FREE. 


SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL. 


Gentlemen's. Ladies’. 
18 0 0... 

20 00... 

610 0... 


70... 


18-carat Gold, Open Face 

«+ Hunter or Half-TTunter... 
| Sil ver, Open Face ; ‘ 
Hunter or Haif-Hunter ... _ 7 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 














TADDY’S 


MYRTLE GROVE 


CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 


Sweet. 


TADDY & CO., MINORIE 


Cool. 


EFracrant. 








SCIENCE 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


JOTTINGS. 


Any information which enables us to escape the risks of 
disease by warning us of possible sources of danger and 
infection, must always be heartily welcomed by every 
intelligent person. ‘Therefore, certain researches on the 
media or soils wherein the tubercle bacillus is best fitted 
to grow, by Dr. Arthur Ransome, will appeal to us all as 
of highly interesting and practical nature. Dr. Ransome 
had already made important investigations into the matter 
of light-influence on the bacillus of tubercle, and showed 
how direct sunlight killed the microbe in a relatively short 
period of time. His conclusions are well worthy the atten- 
tion not of the medical profession alone, but of the public, 
who desire education in the beneficent work of disease-pre- 
vention. We are first reminded that tuberculous matter, 
exposed to daylight and placed in free currents of air, is 
soon robbed of its disease-producing qualities, and it is 
equally important to note that Dr. Ransome has come to 
the conélusion that even in the dark, fresh air may exercise 
a destructive influence on tuberculous material. This 
is another and a new argument for the free and full 
ventilation of our homes at large. Light is a great 
destroyer of microbe life, but it is ably seconded by fresh 
air. If the air be of confined character, the tubercle 
bacillus will flourish and grow, or will at least retain its 
disease-producing powers, for a lengthened period. The 
same action is noted when air is absent. Toul, close 
air is to be regarded as a condition favourable to the 


spread of the disorder, and, it is almost needless to 
say, is one only too frequently represented in the 
dwellings of the people. 


That the spread of consumption is, no doubt, due 
to matter from infected lungs being allowed to escape 
into the air, to mingle with its floating dust, and thus 
to pass into other lungs that are fitted to act as a soil 
for the tuberculous seed, admits of no doubt whatever. 
And the condition which, according to Dr. Ransome, 
favours the chances of the successful attack of the bacillus 
upon us is impure air containing organic matter—that is, 
matter derived from animal bodies or from ground air, which 
is also liable to be impure. Dr. Ransome also determined 
to see if the vapours arising from the ground and the 
effluvia or vapours from the body itself would respectively 
act as favourable conditions for the growth of the microbe. 
One experiment described is particularly interesting. 
Tubes with filter-paper as the medium, and condensed 
fluids from the breath of a healthy and of a consumptive 
person were employed. These media were inoculated with 
the bacillus, and two tubes additional with fluid from 
healthy breath alone, but with 5 per cent. of glycerine 
added, were also charged with the microbes. Within four 
weeks all of the four tubes showed an active growth of the 
bacilli, and one of the latter tubes (containing the healthy 
breath-fluid) was also found to present a crop of germs. 
This result took place at an ordinary temperature, and 
Dr. Ransome concludes, therefore, that if the suitable 
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dwellings, the tubercle bacillus will grow in the temperature 


ordinarily maintained in our living-rooms. Yet another 


argument for fresh air and plenty of it. 


Tubes were next used with condensed vapour from the 
lungs and with ground air from a pure sandy soil. A very 
large measure of success in growing the tubercle bacillus 
was also attained here; indeed in only one case, Dr. 
Ransome says, was there complete failure to grow the 
microbe, and that was seen where the vapour from healthy 
breath had been employed as the soil. The important 
conclusions to which these investigations lead are set 
forth in due order. We learn that the vapour charged 
with organic matter (that is, the worn-out particles of our 
frames) coming from our lungs, whether the lungs be 
healthy or diseased, serves as an excellent cultivating 
medium for the growth of the tubercle microbe. The air 
of cellars acts in the same relation to the bacillus, and even 
vapour from relatively pure ground, if it be free from the 
disinfecting influence of light and air, will develop the 
germ. Nor is another conclusion to be passed over. Dr, 
Ransome adds that when the supporting substance of the 
cultivation is ‘‘common wall-paper,” the bacillary growth 
is very manifest; so that as regards rooms in which 
consumptive patients dwell, we see a distinct probability of 
the bacillus growing freely on the walls if they are allowed 
to escape into the air at all. The end of the matter, and 
the great lesson taught us, is that fresh air and light are 
our safeguards against infection. Perhaps it is because 
light and air are costless things that we do not value them 


soil—impure air with its organic matter—be present in 
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An improved form of the infants’ Food |] © 
[originally recommended by the illustrious 
Chermist, BARON VON LIEBIG.cookedand ready 
|) for use without either boiling or straining. 


Allen & Hanburys, 


LONDON. i 


We Infants’ Food. q “It is excellent in quality and flavour.’— 2% rancet <4) 
i “ef “ Very digestible, nutritious, and palatable.” 4 
Kim Vien by, — British Medical Journas. e| 





“ No better Food exists.” zondon medical Record. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 
CLOUDY 


SGRUBB’S Fun AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 




















Price ls. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., 32b SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 














WACASSAR OIL; 


Preserves and Strengthens the Hair, era licates Scurf, and prevents Baldness. No 
other preparation produces such & dressy and beautiful effect on the Hair and 
stimulates its growth somuch as ROWLANDS'’ MACASSAR Of. If P 
you have never tried it, you are strongly advised to | f at 
PROCURE A BOTTLE AT ONCE, * 
and continue using it for yourself and children. Also in a Golden Colour for Fair » he i 
and Golden Haired Ladies and Children. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 4 
— my direction fo secure one.” “It is of great value in 


' ODONTO 
ROWLAN D S 24 iphtheria.” “It gives.relief in Asthma. The apparatus is simple 
j and inexpensive.” Sold by all chemists, &c. 


thoroughly cleanses the teeth from all impurities, preteen a pearl-like whiteness, 
and prevents decay. SOLD BY STORES AND CHEMISTS. Write— | Wholesale Agents : ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., 
37, Lombard Street, London. 


A. Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, for Cash Prices. 











Whooping Cough, Croup, 

Asthma, Catarrh, Colds. 

Items from physicians’ statements in our Descriptive 
Booklet. Send for it. 


“* Have found it of such great value in Whooping Cough, Croup, 
and other spasmodic coughs, that I have instructed every family 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY 
BY STANLEY J 
ENTITLED 
“‘THE CASTLE INN,”’ 
Begins in the JANUARY NUMBER of 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
ch also contain 


whi 
BALL AD BY CONAN ‘poy! E, 
Entitled ‘ “OREMON A;a aayed of the Irish Brigade" 


WEYMAN, 


he First of a Series of 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG— 
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H. MENTE HE?TT, Author of “Deeds that Won 
the Empire." 
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By the Rev. W. 


An ‘Anniversary Study. By Stephen 
By T. C. Down (of the Bar 
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AL I PERARY FRIENDSHIP. Y By Bits Elizabeth Lee. 
WATERLOO: A Ce emmnores: 
PE DRUMTOC HTY BAC iLus. 
ARG a _METHODS OF SIGN ALI 


THE ‘STRANGE STORY OF MADAME LEFARGE 


PAGES ‘yROM A PRIVATE DIARY, 
NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


By Mr Mrs. H. Meyer Henne. 
N¢ By Charles Bright, 


By A. H. 


le mdo m: Smirn, Exvper, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


~~ Paper, Is. Leather, ae 2s. 6d. 


DHE BRITISH ALMANAC. 400 pages of 
closely printed information, fully illustrated with Maps and 
The best Almanac in the 


Blocks. A ‘perfect family Cyclopedia. 
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~ Paper, is. Leather, gilt edges, 28.6). 
ACCIDENT POLICY, 
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£500 OUR PORTRAIT 3 


A sixp ENNT TABL E T or SOAP. 
Ask for the British Almanac to get the above. 


~~ Paper 1s. Leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
T)‘HE BRITISH ALMANAC. 400 pages of 


Astronomical, Commercial, Ecclesiastical, Sporting, Medical, | 
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Paper, Is. Leather, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 
L500 ACCIDENT POLICY ) 
LMANAC OF 400 PAGES, 7 . 
A sxe ENNY T » LOT. 
Paper, 1s. ~ Leather, , gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

\HE BRITISH ALMANAC. 400 pages. A 
ceivable subject. Don't believe a word of our advertisement, but see 
the book for yourself. You will certainly buy it. 

ACCIDENT POLICY, . 
YOUR PORTRAIT PREE, S. 
OF +Es 
Ask for PERN British LET OF to get | the above. 
Paper, Is. Leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
of all leading London Theatres, 80 that Visitors may tell 
be forehand aoe A \. inate their seats are. ‘A most excellent Book 
All Books ‘ellen rs, and Charles Letts and Co., London. 
CULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFICE. 
ne traced from Records. Authentic & reliable 
information respecting Arms & Descents supported by 
correctly.—25, Cranbourn 8t., London, W.C. 
No fees charged yor examining family papers and pr 
(A Separate Department). Crested Stationery, Book- 
Plates, Dies, Signet-Rings and Seals (a large sdisttlon). 
Brass Name Plates, Illuminated Addresses, Invitation, 
Wedding, & Visiting Cards. Samples & Prices Free. 
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Maps ‘and i Illustrations. } 
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perfect Illustrated Crdopes dia of Information on every con- 
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“LONDON BRIGADE” Hand Fire - Engine. 
Price Complete, as above, £5 5s. 


The recent Fires at Buckinacuam Patace and Lampetu 
Patace were both successfully stopped by these Hand-Pumps, 
2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one year alone were 
extinguished by the “ London Brigade” Hand-Pump.—See 
Captain SnHaw’s Report. 
CALL AND SEE IN ACTION. 


MERRYWEATHERS, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Indigestion, Nervousness, | 





and Sluggish Liver. 























“Most Refreshing.” § (<*’ 
NICE ALWAYS, BUT 
DELICIOUSLY REVIVING IN 
HOT OR CROWDED ROOMS. 
A true natural perfume 
made from flowers. 
Not a Chemical Preparation. 
“AOLINE” perrume, 2/-, 36, &c. 
* AOLINE” TOMET sSoaP 
the Compl 1/- 
“ AOLINE” TOILET POWER in imparts 
oe bloom to the 
complexion. 
“AOLINE” SACHETS. Delightful for 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, &c. 
Fancy Packets, 1/- 
“AOLINE” TOILET CREAM. Softening 
and beautifying for the 
complexion. 2/- 
J. & E. ATKINSON, Ltd., 24, Old Bond St., London, 


INVENTORS OF THE CELEBRATED 





“WHITE ROSE” PERFUME. 
“ A Charming Scent.” —H.R.H. The Duchessof York. 


Observations of a Medical Man. 





These three prevalent Diseases are, 
Treatment of any morbid condition with which medicine has to deal. 
almost always allowed to run on into the 


the most ‘difficult of 
First, they are 
Chronic stage before relief is sought. 


perhaps, 


Second, recourse has been had to violent drastic Purgatives, which have depressed the 
Vital powers and further weakened the already too enfeebled Tissues; and Third, 
sufferers either will not or cannot conform to the necessary adjuncts in the matters of 
Diet and regimen, without which the best Medical Skill will prove unavailing. 


The three Affections are so intimately linked together as to really consti- 


tute actually one Disease. 
of Appetite, 


The chief Symptoms are the following: 
Pain and Uneasiness after Food, Flatulence, Nausea, especially on 


a gradual Loss 


rising in the morning, Palpitation of the Heart, Pain in the Chest and Side, Persistent 


Headaches, Furred Tongue, 


Offensive Breath, Constipation, Sallow Complexion, 


Irritation, Restlessness, Slee lessness, Languor, Confusion of Ideas, Loss of Memory, 


Trembling of the Limbs, Distorted Vision, 


signs of Nervous Prostration. 


Muscular Twitchings, and all the other 


It should ever be borne in mind that all these Symptoms do not appear 


simultaneously, and that in the vast 


majority of instances their proximate 


source is to be found in that condition of the Stomach and Intestines medically 


termed Dyspeptic. 


If people would only pay attention to the first indications 


of Indigestion, and use a proper Remedy, from what a world of misery would they 


be spared. 


The Remedy most in favour with a great 
number of our 


more advanced Medical Practitioners 


and a large and influential section of the British Public 
throughout the tliree kingdoms is the celebrated Guy’s 


Tonic. 


This noble Medicine has proved so uniformly 


and rapidly successful in the treatment of Indigestion 
and its concomitant Disorders as to justify its being 
regarded in the light of a specific in these distressing 


and troublesome Affections. 


Nay, we go further, and 


fearlessly assert that Guy’s Tonic is the only | really 
effective Remedy for these Diseases at present ‘known 


to Medicine. 


they can never cure. 
as to the veracity of these statements. 


Others may afford po meg relief, but 
We beg to submit some proofs 
We would 


remark that they represent extracts from Testimonials 


only— 


Indigestion. 


**1, St. James’s Villas, 
** Novar Road, New Eltham. 
‘*Guy’s Tonic helps my Digestion wonder- 
** fully. I strongly recommend it to every- 
** one. ** Mrs. A. K. WILLIS.” 


Liver Complaint. 
**10, South View, 
** Birkbeck Road, Beckenham. 
“T have taken Guy’s Tonic, especially 
‘when I was out at Malta, for my Liver 
** Complaint, and I must say I received 
** much benefit from it. ‘* V.D. NASH.” 


Vertigo. 





‘* Burnham, Rochester. 
**T have begun to take Guy’s Tonic for 
** Giddiness, and have found relief. 
‘* JESSE MARTIN.” 
Indigestion. 


‘* St. Dunstan’s Rectory, 
‘*Snargate, Folkestone. 
**T have taken one bottle of Guy’s Tonic 
‘** for Indigestion, and it has done me more 
** good than all the other doctor's medicine. 
‘* Miss E. KELLY.’’ 


General Debility. 


‘* 371, Liverpool Road, Islington, N., 
“ To Guy’s Tonic Co. ‘ July 28, 1897. 

‘* Gentlemen,—Having tried Guy’s Tonic, 
‘**T find it has done me a great deal of good. 
‘**T feel quite built up again. I had tried 
** several Doctors, but find Guy’s Tonic is 
** just what I want. I have been suffering 
‘* very much from General Debility and the 
‘* Liver. I am with a Drapery Company 
‘‘ who supply Doctors and Medicine free, 
** but I find Guy’s Tonic better than all the 
** Medicine I can get. 

‘EDWIN ROWBERRY.”’ 


Indigestion and Giddiness. 


** Laydes Cottage, Panghill, 
** Near Stratton, Cornwall. 
** Enclosed find postal order for a bottle 
** of Guy’s Tonic. Please send as soon as 
** you can, for I find relief when taking it. 
**Tt has done me a lot of good; but my 
‘* sufferings are great, and I must try it 
“again. Indigestion, Giddiness, and all 
“sorts of suffering I am subject to. 
‘Mrs. SARAH HOOPER.”’ 


Neuralgia and Indigestion. 


* 13%, "Asylum Rd., Old Kent Rd. , S.E. 
“T have taken Guy’ s Tonic myself, and 
** will gladly give a Testimonial to its bene- 
** ficial effect in Neuralgic and Dyspeptic 

** Affections. ‘“‘ MARION HERTSEY.”’ 


Nervous Debility. 


** Wombwell, near Barnsley. 
‘** For the past Four Years I have suffered 
‘* from the terrible malady Nervous Debility, 
** not being able to do a day’s work in that 
‘* time. It is with great pleasure now that 
‘* T bear my testimony to Guy’s Tonic ; it is 
‘* a wonderful Medicine—a Great Discovery. 
‘* T write thankfully, feeling its benefit. 
“W. W. WATERHOUSE.” 

















Pain in the Side. 


** Church House, Mountfield, Hawkhurst. 
‘* The Doctor could not do her any good, 
‘** so we said we would try Guy’s Tonic, and 
‘‘my daughter got better. She suffered 
** from Pains in the left side. 
“Mrs. H. VIGO.”’ 


Chronic Nervous Dyspepsia. 


‘*13, Market Street, Deal. 
‘* My mother has been suffering from 
‘* Nervousness since Christmas, and she is 
** now taking Guy’s Tonic. She has suffered 
‘* greatly from Indigestion of long standing, 
‘* but Guy’s Tonic is doing her good. 
“Mrs. M. BROWNING.” 


Eating caused Sickness. 


‘* Milburn Bank, Southwick, Dumfries. 

‘** Please send me another Bottle of Guy’s 
‘Tonic. I feel much better already from 
‘‘taking the one I got. I have been a 
‘* Martyr for Years to Indigestion and 
** Biliousness, and at times very sick, vomit- 
‘fing everything I ate, and sometimes the 
** Sickness would continue for Weeks ata 
‘time. Iwas beginning to give up all hopes 
** of ever getting any medicine to do me any 
** good, and so when I saw Guy’s | Tonic 
‘** advertised I resolved to try it, anc I am 
** happy to say it has had the desired effect. 

‘JANET DICKSON.” 


Cough and Emaciation. 


‘6, Middle Row, Faversham. 
‘* These last five months I have been 
** unable to do any work whatever, and for 
** over three years I have been wasting away 
‘* with a horrible Cough. After taking six 
** doses of Guy’s Tonic and one duse of 
‘*Guy’s Fruit Pills I have been making 
‘* rapid strides to recovery. I can now walk 
** about quite briskly, whereas before it was 
** a trouble for me to get downstairs. 
“JAMES CORNFOOT.”’ 


Stronger and Appetite Improved. 
** Sutton Bridge. 

‘* My wife for twenty years has suffered 
‘* from Indigestion. She has been trying 
** Doctors and all sorts of medicine, dut got 
“worse. This winter she has been very 
“ low-spirited, and the eating of a very 
**srall biscuit only has caused Pain and 
‘* Sickness. Seeing your advertisement, she 
‘“* thought she would try Guy’s Tonic. She 
‘** did so, and I can safely say she is better 
** than she has been for years. Since taking 
‘* Guy’s Tonic her Appetite has improved, and 
‘* she is decidedly stronger. My wife is now 
“* fifty-six years ofage. ‘‘J. T. ROSE.’’ 


Liver Complaint. 


** Albert Street, Wednesbury, Staffs. 
** Having suffered with severe Liver Com- 
** plaint for the last three years, Pains in the 
‘** Back and Mental Depression, I have tried 
‘* nearly everything without benefit, butafter 
** taking three doses of your Guy’s Tonic, the 
‘** Pains in the Back have entirely gone, and 
‘* T feel as I have not done before for several years. 
** T shall recommend Guy’s ‘Tonic wherever 
‘* T go. “J. H. KIGHT.”’ 




















Guy’s Tonic may be obtained from Chemists and Stores 








throughout the World. 
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THE GREAT. 


m and after Saturday, 


YCEUM.—PETER 
4 In Five Acts, by Laurence Irving, 


Jan. 1, at 8. 
Peter the Great eo = HENRY IRVING 
Empress Catherine MISS ELL E a TE RRY. 
Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) o pen wt 
Seats | Booked by letter or telegram.- L YCE UM. 


N OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
4 GREAT 8ST. JAMES'S HALL, W.—GIGANTIC 33rd XMAS 
CARNIVAL ENTERTAINMENT. Twice daily at 3 and 8, 
General Manager, Mr. LAWRENCE LAWRENCE BROU GH. 


BARNUM and BAILEY. 


GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 


NOW OPEN in OLYMPIA. 
Hippodrome, Two Menageries, Museum, Horse Fair, 
Stupendous Trained Animal Exhibition, Thrilling Aerial Displays, 
Mid-air Wonders, Grand and Lofty Tumbling, High-Class Eques- 
trianism, Three Herds of Elephants, Two Droves of Camels, 
Jumping Horses and Ponies, Queer Freak Animals. 400 Horses. 


Cirens, 


MUSEUM OF LIVING HUMAN CURIOSITIES. 


Twenty Pantomimic Clowns, Twenty Animal Actors, Twenty 
Races, Roman Chariot, Standing and Pedestrian Races, Scores 0 
Athletes, Acrobats, Gymnasts, and Aerialists. 

An [mperial Programme of Astounding Acts. 


Grand Spectacular Military Drama, 


1" 
THE MAHDI. 
OR, FOR THE VICTORIA CROss. 
Reproduction of Actual Scenes in the Soudan War. 
The whole produced upon the most generous and elaborate scale. 
Brimful of Warlike Incident. 


Three Rings, Two Stages, Racing Track, Grand Aerial Enc lave, and 
iuge Spectacular Stage and Hippodrome 
fo mine the most remarkab 
Ex‘ibition seen since the Creation. 
WV ords Fail to E mont ress its Magnitude. 


The whole ¢ and extraordinary 


TWO GRAND EXHIBITIONS DAILY, 
at en 8 p.m, 
Doors open at 12.30 and 6.30 p.1 
Early Gates o pen (Hammersmith Road) at 12 noon and 6 p.m. 
may Entrance Fee, 6d. ext 
mission : Am shitheatre ‘Seats, Is. and 2s. ; 
rats, 38.; Stalls, 5s.,7s. 6d.; Private Bo: 
Singie Box Seats, 10s. 6d. Special I 
Royal Box when not engaged. Admission to Promenade. 
seats, after 2 and 8 p.m., Is. At Two o'clock Exhibition oa 
Children between four and ten years of age half-price to all e xcept 
1s. and 28, Seats. Seats for Sale at Olympia daily from 9 a.m. to 
4 4 p.m. , and at usual Libraries. 


OETZMANN, of 27, ‘Babertuseet. 


TANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTII. 


Tunings free. No hire charged ee pavencaett in six months. 
The cheapest house for hiring really g tux s by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and c 10.'8, 27, Bak er Street, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
IANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 


Octamann and Co.'s easy One, Two or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage free. ‘Tunings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is ‘I’ MAS OETZM ANN and UO.'8, 
27,1 BakerStreet, P¢ ortman Square, W 


OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages. 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 
to £100. Send for a aa Catalogues, All Pianos packed 
free and sent to any part 
_ THOMAS OE TZMANN- Vand CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


yr y 
bs ns TER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS 
xty- five Daze he £65. By Magnifice nt vemeis a f the 
RovaL STEAM PACKET IPANY. 
* Fo r Particulars pad 
_. Moorgate Street, or 2, Cockspur § Street (West End), London. 


NANARY ISLANDS.—SANTA CATALINA 

/ HOTEL, Las Valmas. In the midst of beautifal garden :, 
facing sea. Sanitary arrangements perfect. English physicians 
and nurse. English church. Golf, tennis, ae. Ba CANARY 
IsLanps Co. (Limited), 1, Laurence Pountney ‘Hi, E 


MEAxs for Destroying Sepciiiese 3 Hair from 
Face or Hands. by po: st, is 38. 8d. When hair is coarse the 
German process should be used, priee 42s. When the hair is strong, 
electric ap ‘en 358. When hair has been tampered with, cauteri 
ing, 10s. 6d. Sent by post. Letters invited; stamped envelope fo vr 
reply.- —AL EX. ROSS, 62, Theobalds Road, He born, London 


Arena Seats, 2s., 5 
and 4s.: Balcony 3 
to six seats, £3 3s. 





if you like a good cigar 
That's-not too mild or ‘full, 
Try ae Happy Medium, 


The FLOR DE DINDIGU L.” 
VLOR DE DINDIGUL CIGARS, 3d. each. 
Also Flor de Dindigul Cigarettes, 1d. each. 


DAVID Ss 


LTD., 





| Watch & Chronometer Maker to the Admiralty. 


| Esrp. 1850, 


Vi OAVIO kts 
St PICCADILLY 


THE PICCADILLY WATCH 
UNEQUALLED AS A TIMEKEEPER. 


The Latest Improvement in ENGLISH Lever Hunting 
Watches, made specially to keep accurate time under all 


' conditions of wear or climate, with monogram richly 


engraved 18-carat Gold, 224; Silver, 212. 
Patent Dust and Damp Tight Cases. 
Ladies’? Watches, Gold, from 210; Silver, from 25. 


A WRITTEN GUARANTEE given with each Watch. 
Sent to all parts of the world carriage free. 


JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Old Watches and Jewellery taken in Exchange. 


WLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


(FACING THE GREEN PARK.) 


91, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ASTHMA CURE 
GHATS INDIAN GARETTES 


Difficulty in E ons Conga 
Catarrh, 7 Rh edlcomees ona Soenee eae) immediately 


peteved by these OO. oa te, peer mp PostFree 
1s. 9d. WILCOX & CO., St., London, W. 











as agents of the most direct and powerful nature in the 
preservation of health. 


A correspondent asks whether I can assist him in pro- 
curing definite evidence of the alleged race deterioration 
which takes place in great cities and ‘centres of population. 
I think he will find such evidence collated in the works of 
the late Sir B. W. Richardson, eer and in those of the 
late Dr. Milner Fothergill. Dr. Cantlie has also written on 
this topic, if I mistake not. My correspondent thinks that 
we adopt too readily the belief that city life necessarily 


STRATED LONDON N 


Jan. 1, 


THE ILLUS EWS, 





tukes to the suburbs and breathes a purer air, this condition 
will be all in favour of an increase-of health—at least, 


until the suburbs, in their turn, are absorbed into the 
octopus-like grasp of the ever-extending city. Then 
we have to reckon with the question of exercise and 
games There is a greater tendency now than of 


yore on the part of city-dwellers to indulge in exercise. 
But that the ge mneral trend of life in towns 
towards physic: al ‘dec: ay I think nobody who has studied 


is 


1898.— 35 


Se ce ES Se ED 


MISC ELLANEOUS 


Princess Christian, on whom will sale fall some of 
the public duties zealously discharged by the late Duchess 
of Teck, has promised to visit Chatham early in the year 
to lay the foundation-stone of the new Town Hall, and to 
assist at the dedication of the Victorian Tower erected at 
St. Mary’s Church as a memorial of the Diamond Jubilee. 


The Earl of Crewe, a personality that can be ill-spared, 
even for a time, from the ranks of Liberal peers, has met 
with a serious accident while hunting with the Cheshire 





leads to physical degeneration; but he 
any grounds for his assumption. Persona 


fails 
lly, I 


to show 
do not 


doubt that the influence of town life is all on the side of 
degeneracy, although I am far from denying that counter- 


acting influences exist. 








cou GHS, COL DS, ASTHMA, 


— HITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


I R. J. ;OLLIS BROWN E’S 
a ee — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the ‘‘ Times,” 
July 13, 1864 

I R. J. }OLL 1s BROWNE'S 

CHLORODY a — The Right Hon 


Karl Russell com- 





municated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that 
he had received infosmation to the effect that the only remedy 
of “¢ service in cholera was Chlorodyne. — See ancet,”’ 
Dec , 1863. 


De J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
CHLORODY NE Extract from the ‘ Medical Times,” 
in. 12, 1866: ** Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course, it would not be thus singularly popular did it not supply 
# want and fill a place.” 


's 


])® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
( HLORODY NE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhea, &c. | 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODY NE 


yk J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
( HL ORODYNE best and most certain remedy in 
mighs, Colds, Astima, Neuralgia, Kheurmatism, 


is the 
Consumption, 








~CAUTION.—None genuine without the 











words ‘ , Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government | 
stamp , EF. medical testimony ac panies each 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENVORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, Is. 1)d., | 
24. Od., 48. 6d., and 11s. 
' | 
])ALMAINE'S SALE OF PiANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM ITIRE | 
‘Ton years’ warranty Easy ‘Terms, approval, carriage free 


9, and 11 guineas. | 
Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas } 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. | 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guinens. | Class 9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken.  Llus- | 
trations and particulars post free—'T. D'ALMAINE and CO 
(Est. 113 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; | 
Saturdays 


Cottages 7, 
Class 0, 14 guineas 





THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 
cieniemaaing. 
SS. FOX & CO.imiTED Sea | 

















An IDEAL NEWV YEAR'S GIFT 
THE POL ¥PHON MUSICAL BOX. 


Plays over 
1000 Tunes. 
Popular 
Everywh:re. 
Plays to 
perfection 
airs from the 
Operas, or 
renders most 
brisliantly any 
selections 
music 
& purchaser 

may desire. 
All Dealers; or 
wr aay Hlns- 
tratec ° 
Catalogue, ee 
The Eugéne 
170/- 





The Infanta, 
With 6 Discs a - 
Extra Dises 6 ad. 1/4 

For Higher Priced Instruments eee Catalogue. 


NICOLE FRERES, Ltd., 21, Ely Place, Holborn, London, E.C 


HAIR 
HUMOURS | 


Itching, irritated, bleeding, scaly, crusted Scalps, 
dry, thin, and falling Hair, cleansed, purified, and 
beautified by warm shampoos with CuTICURA S0AP, 
and occasional dressings with CUTICURA, greatest 
of emollients and skin cures. 


(ticura 


The Kleberg. 
5l/- 


The Gordon. 
ai 


26 








ONE 
Is sold th hout the world. British de F. Newnery & re oe Oe 
Sons. Lond ann, “Porres Dave axp Coke “Coar., Sole Props., 70 TO 
Boston, free. 


U.8. A. gar’ Low to Cure Lair Humours,’ 


SKINS ON FIR 


with Eczema instantly relieved by 
CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


‘Sir,— 


Price 9s. 








Thus, when the town population 


‘the Best CHAINLESS CYCLE is | 


THE BANTAM, 


light, fast, cleanly, compact, elegant, com- | 
fortable durable, easy to learn, no step, no | 
stooping. List and Testimonials and “ Notes 
on the Bantam,” free ; 
Bantamette, Crypto F. D., Crypto Carrier, 
Crypto R. D., Collier Two-Speed Gear. 


CRYPTO WORKS CO., Ltd., 


GOUT and |i 


Rheumatism. 





The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: | 
I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout 

for twenty-five years! 
simple and easy of application. 
nine yeurs’ trial I can affirm that the y are a perfect specific and an | 
innocent and beneficial remedy. 
like circumstances, and they never fail.—I re rt wor truly, 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 


(PERFECTLY 
(S AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF | 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

LOTTLE 
TUREL 
r Bottle of all Chemists and Stores, or post «ys from 


F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduet, London, E 
Descriptive Pamphiet, contaming Testimonials, post free on Applic a 


the question will deny. We are surrounded in cites 
by an environment which does not favour long 
life. From the air we breathe, to the hurry and unrest 


at work to shorten our 
our nights” is 
which make the 


of big centres, many causes are 
days, and the habit of ‘‘ lengthening 
not the least powerful of the causes 
race decay. 











from 
also particulars of 





29, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


FRANGIPANNI 


May li ollaimed 
OF any Chemist or 
Pevjumer. 








Na 


every flower that ° 
___ breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCE NTS| 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
BORONIA 


Hounds on Monday. 


He now lies at Crewe Hall with a 


broken collar-bone and less serious injuries to his head. 


The Christmas list of death-notices in the newspapers is 


always 


a long one 


















I took Lavinie’s medicines, which are 
I was cured completely, and after | 


1 have tried them on friends in 


NO IS CLOSE. 


| 
HARMLESS) 


SUFFICIENT 
MONTUS TRE. 


FOR 
tTMENT, 


| 





| Are sold in Boxes at 6d. and 1s. in every town 
and village in the three Queendoms 





not, as might be supposed, in the case 





CIMOLIT BE, 
FULLER'S EARTH, 





AY.230 38'S 
OR PREPARED WHITE 


T 





| is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 


it is prepared by an experienced Chemist, and under iis Latin 
name of * Terra Cimolia” is constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent living Dermatolo rists, and was especially recom- 
mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., and the 
Tilbury Fox. For general use it is simply invaluable. 


late Dr 


It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants. Formerly used in 
the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Teck, &c., and now 


e :tensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
he Heapress of Russia, our own Royal Princesses and Duchesses, 
. the Duchess of Cumberland, the Grand Duchess Paul 
of penes. the Duchess of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. 
Recommended by the Faculty. The eminent physic ian Dr. 
Routh says: feel I cannot too highly recommend it. “] 
cannot aftord to be mithe mt it.” Dr. Bainbridge. A lad 
writes: ‘“‘ Here, in India, fo ‘ Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth 
a guinea a tea-spoonful.”’ "Post free. Send 13 or 236 penny 
stamp.. 

Ask for ‘* Taylor's Cimolite."’ See that the Trade Mark, Name, 
and Address are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
take imitations. 

Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYL OR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, 


PHOTOS FROM LiIF'5. 

MODEL-STUDIES for Painters and Sculptors ; really Artistic and 
Most Beautiful Collection, recommended from several Art Acade we Ss. 
l’rice List, with 100 Miniatures and 1 Cabinet-size Photo. 3s. P.¢ 


Stampe. S. RECKNACEL, 
___Nachfolger, Munich, J. Brieffach, Germany. 


De LOSSY = HOLDEN | 
CHAMPAGNE. 


The 1892 Vintage of this renowned brand is 
now in splendid condition,and must be justly 
considered the finset vintage of the century. 


Ww. 


TO BE HAD OF “ALL WINE MERCHANTS. 


Consignee: W. Doy.r, 35, Crutched Friars, London, E.C, 


De LOSSY - HOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. 


Ladies 


all the most 
beautiful 
women use 


Mme AvDELINA PATTI says: 
« Havé found it very 
« good indeed ». 
+o 
For allirritations of the skin itis unequalled. 
(haps, Redness, Roughness, disappear 
as if by magic. 
PRICE : 2/3, 2/6, and &/- per Pot. 
ABs n> See 















-~ TO 





J. SIMON, PaRiIs 
LONDON, MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Chemists, Hairdressers, Perfumers and Stores. 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


FROM TIUS MOMENT. 
Awarded one hundred thousand francs Gold 


and Silver Medals, and admitted to be un- 
rivalled, Particulars gratis and post free from 


DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 
BARLER’S 


“IDEAL” neater. |. 


HE most Comracr, Comriete, and 

most Scrantiric Stove in the World 
for Bedroom, Bathroom, Hall, Conserva- 
tory, or any room. Gives more heat at 
less cost than any other (il Stove made 
All air heated and thrown off by this 
Stove is PURE, because it does not 














BEAUTIFUL 
Desicn 








Economicat 


EASILY 
CLEANED 











Tas Most 


A PER®ECT - 
OIL tigaLTaruL 














HEATING 
VE. come in contact with the flame. Safety 
NO SMOKE! indicator to oil reservoir; cannot over- | Cracunates 
SMEL | flow. On rollers; very mobile. Nickel 90 
on Shik! plated trimmings. Cu “ L bia 
65 =< On View anv Soup sr— 
CaTaLocue THE DOMESTIC YIILiTy ¢ CO., | HOT "ATR 
Sent Freer. 55, Berners 8t., London W. } a Minore 
RAA444444 OA o DEA BABA AAADLBAAD 





Gout and 


BLAIR’S Rheumatic 
P.itxL.1.S. 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGD, 
Are quickly relieved and cured, without restraint of 
det, by these celebrated Pills. All Chemists and 

Stores, at 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box 


i i i i Mi i hi hi i hi hi hi hi hh hh hh hh 
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D® DE JONGH’S GORDON & DILWORTH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL TOMATO CATSUP. 


Contains the WHOLE of the ACTIVE REMEDIAL ELEMENTS of this famous 
REMEDY for CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
EMACIATION, &e. It DIRECTLY ATTACKS DISEASE, whereas Emulsions and 


other dilutions of Cod Liver Oil only play with it. 


| 
Comparatively, Emulsions of Cod Liver Oil bear the same relation to the Light-Brown | MADE FROM ~S ; APPETISING. 


Cod Liver Oil in respect of sustaining power as skimmed milk does to cream, 


Sir D. GIBB, M.D., says: ;“It will sustain life where everything! WHOLE FRESH — : DIGESTIVE. 


else fails.”’ 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD: “A pint of Dr. De Jongh’s Oil is equal to TOMATOES. woe HE 2 DELICIOUS. 
a quart of any other.” pik rege mu 


Sold in Imperial Half-Pints, Qs, Gd.; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 








SOLE CONSIGNEES— 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DREW & SONS sis, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, sr 


OREWS' DREVVS’ PATENT 


=m y ms “EN ROUTE” TEA- BASKET 





AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. THE QUEEN 


2-P:rson | With Silver-Plated Kettle whe 22 17s. 
Size (If withall FittingsSilver-Plated £4 10s. 


4-Pzrson | With Silver-Plated Kettle ... €£& 14s. 
Size (If with all Fittings Silver-Plated £6 10s. 

N.B.—Either of these “‘En Routes” fitted with Drews’ 

Patent Railway Attachment Lid and Fall ny O 2-person 

size, 78. Cd.: 4-person size, 10s. 6d. extra to above prices. 

Sent covet | pote F to all parts 

Cheques should accompany Ordere ti 

by Post, - A | 

ui 


REAL CHINA CUPS AND 
SAUCERS, in Plain White, are 
now supplied in Teu-Barkets 
when desired, in place of 
the White and Gold Enamelled 
Metal Ware. When ordering, 
please say which are required. 
With Drews’ New Registered 9. 


Basket Cage china cups can 
be safely ores without fear 


of breakage- 
If rejuired, BREWS’ 
WEW REGISTERED 
SILVER + PLATED 
SAUCEPAN, 


i 
Wy 
> Fits under ee in 


z fein ia 0! is 


person 
Basket. 


Rp. No. 242,688. 


Wicker Cage for4- 





Can’t Leak any way you carry it. Can’t Blot or Dry Up. ow ua re IP = 


itl 


View of Pen Realy for Use. Two-thirds Actual Size. 





View of Pen Closed, 


A New Fountain Pen on a New Principle. 


When finished writing, the nib is drawn into the ink reservoir, where it is kept clean and moist ; and the reservoir being 
corked up tight by the Safety Cap (A), the Pen can be carried in any position without leakage. One twist of the wrist 
opens ‘it for filling, another twist and it is ready to write. 


Sa ee ee ya. tee eae aces 12s. 64. and 6s. 6d. in Plain Holders; Be sure you get GORDON & DILWORTH’S Tomato Catsup, as used by the Royal Family. 
Manufactured by FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS STATIONERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
CAW’S PEN & INK CO., 168, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. | alas _—) ” vm sme re cielo 


Britisn Acexcy: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LOmwDoN, E.Cc. 








SOLD BY ALI GROCERS AND STORES. 


BOUL i ON & | F AUL LTD NORWICH | Efany difficulty iu obtaining, write W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, Ltd., 36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London, N.; or 
5 ” WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Elm Row, Edinburgh. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
ee menes,||| We beg to Remind Cyclists that all 


PEACH, PLANT, | | ROADSTER 


| ORCHID, TOMATO, | PATTERN Dp, UN LOP JYRE S 


CUCUMBER DETACHABLE 
HOUSES Bear a Twetve Montus’ Guarantee, which stipulates that during that period we will— 


hal ial 2 af : FREE OF CHARGE—“erait Tyres which fail by reason of 


























a ; hay ad Se t ay “a hero . tear, indifferent ey 
~ aan or bad workmanship. e have but to call attention to our enormous output to 
- 4 Surveys Made. emphasise what hie geaventos means. , 

It means that every Tyre we make must be of the best. But to safeguard 
your interest, as well as our own, we are prepared to carry out the above, and that 
in the most liberal manner possible. 

es ne ne wt ean = tb noo lh eet . . The same ear is given to complaint as to praise, so that in event of having cause 
RANGES OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS ERECTED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. to be dissatisfied with your Tyre, under the conditions named, kindly communicate 
Illustrated Catalogue of Designs, &c., on Application. with us, and the matter will receive immediate attention. 
oT * AU about Dunlop apr es dsadl 1898,” Post Free. 
piAMONDS, Py Jewels, Gold, &€., piociaalgiia 


cweLcery, Anna THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LTD., 
aac absolute safety, 160 to 166, CLERKENWELL Roap, FE.C., Lonpon; 
Works: ALMA STRRET, COVENTRY; 


and are returned a Prec 
ng Be ro Brancues: Birmingham, gery tomatoe... Veitingham. Manchester, Glasgow, 


if offer be not 
accepted. 



































of the young and indiscreet, but in that of the old. TT: 
notices in the 7'imes on Christmas Day contained ten deaths 
of persons whose united ages reached a total of 770 years, 
being an average of seventy-seven for each life. : 


Mr. Bodley, who is a diligent student of French life, 
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by Talleyrand, before his death, to -his great-nephew, its 
present owner: and affords, therefore, the rare example of 
a property which has changed hands only once during the 
century. 

The Daily Telegraph has closed its shilling subscrip- 


managed by the Christian Brothers, who have always been 
counted among patriots, the potato made in Germany is a 
standing dish. 

The Commander-in-Chief's daughter, the Hon. Frances 
Wolseley, has turned author, and that in a rather unusual 


tion for the Prince of Wal 
by sending to the honora 
£37,779. 

German potatoes for Irei 
German coals in Newcastl 
company dared the insult to 


and who carries to his task of observation the almost 
judicial methods of an English Royal Commission, on one 
at least of which he has served as secretary, is now staying 
at the Chateau de Valengay, which has the renown of being 
the largest chateau in France, larger even than Chambord. 


It was bought at the beginning of the century by Napoleon 


for Talleyrand, who must have found it a stately contrast 
to the house he inhabited in Kensington. The chateau hasa 
unique distinction otherwise than in its size; for it was given 


Irish prices. Already in t 


duction of the German rival, and. sold-the cargo at a 
reduction of two or three pence per stone on current 


way for a woman, though no woman but a soldier’s 
daughter could write a-story of the great Marlborough 
more appropriately than she. It is four years since her 
father published his elaborate Life of Mariborough. Miss 
Wolseley has condensed it admirably, so that Caran d’Ache 
might illustrate it. This he has done (for Messrs. Grevel) 
with great cleverness, displaying all his varied styles, from 
silhouette to colour work. Miss Wolseley’s book com- 
plements her father’s. 


es’s Jubilee Hospital Fund 
ry secretaries- a- cheque for 


and! We shall next hear of 
e. A Limerick steam-ship 
the Irish potato by the intro- 


he Glin Industrial School, 
























Toilet 
‘Lanoliné 


Health 
Awe Delicate 
oF the AND 
SKIN. Sensitive 


Skins. 
6d. & 
is. 










‘Lanoliné 
Toilet Soap 


from all Chemists. 
PER TABLET. THREE IN A BOX I . 


Wholesale Depét :—67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 























ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 164, 166 & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, VV. 
- Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordered 1 2 Hemstitched, > a 
Ladies’ ... am .. 23 Ladies’ ... 2/9 





Samples and Illustrated Gents’ ... .. 3/38 Gerrits’... 3/11 


ericetints Fonte} POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Ay IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, BskSspi, 2%, 2: 


Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/6 each; Kitchen Table- 
Cloths, 11}d. each; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz.; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from 1/4} each. 
By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 

















The only award at the Paris 


“VELOUTINE. 


Toilet pwder- CEL. F°-A‘W, Inventor 


, Rue de ta Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. 




















FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 


Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 


Tro THE CONTINENT. 


| 
Via QUEENBORO’ ££ FLUSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
Twice Daily in each direction. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Magnificent Paddle Steamers. 
Actual SEA Passage by the New 21 Knots Night Steamers 23 hours only. 
Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage from London (Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul's, and Herne Hill Stations) to the principu! 
stations on the Continent and vice versa. ‘THROUGH COMMUNICATIONS between LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 


and QUEENBORO’, via Willesden Junction and Herne Hill, WITHOUT TOUCHING LONDON.—Apply for Time-Tables, &c., to the 
I ER’ 


7 
Zeeland Steam-ship Company's LUNDON OFFICE, 44a, FORE STREET, E.C., where Circular Tickets may be obtained at three das 


notice, 


£@nsots 


x CIGARETTES 


d per Box or [Q 


Lnported from the Unirep STATES. 
> Ten Mouthpieces in each Box. — 


Vinolia 


SOAF (for Sensitive Skins). Premier Vinolia Soap, <Bd. per Tablet. 





























Does not 
Corrode the 
Skin ; keeps 
it Smooth 
and Velvety. 



























| Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. CREAM (for Itching, Eczema, Face Spots), 1s. Lid., 1s. 9d. 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, %% Gas per Botte. || =O V7 DER (for Nursery, Redness, &c.), 1s., 1s. 9d. 
HION OF 

if MARIANI WINE 
| Nourishes the BODY & BRAIN. 
| Testimonials from over 2000 Physicians, and from 
| spa the greatest Celebrities of the Age. 
These concentrated 


a I 





vfume= sprays 
va delightful 
, refreshing coolness, 
and every lady 
ought tohave them. 












PRICE ON 


feMenicotroienic invexnons © 














For EXHAUSTION, DEPRESSION, 
SLEEPLESSNESS & DEBILITY 


Quickly Restores Health, Strength, Energy, & Vitality. 


NOTABLY after INFLUENZA. 


MARIANI WINE is sold by Chemists and Stores, or delivered free by WILCOX &CO., 
83, Mortimer St., London, W. 4s. per Bottle; 45s. per dozen. 


N.B.—Purchasers should insist on getting MARIANI Wine, and accept no Substitute. 























BENSON'S 


Illustrated Book Post Free. Selections Sent on Approval. 


WATCHES 


AT ALL PRICES. 


From £2 2s. in Silver Cases, or 
£5 in 18-ct. Gold Cases. 





62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.€.; 25, OLD BOND ST.,W.5 8, RovAL excuancz, EC, 











